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EFFECTIVE COMMISSION REGULATION. 

In my opinion, this constitutes the chief field for 
future regulatory work, namely the establishment and 
necessary gradual modification of uniform standards, 
inspection and supervision to secure compliance and 
finally publicity to the resulting reports. Effective 
regulation is dependent upon faithful performance by 
the commissions of these duties——Travis H. Whitney. 











Praise From Sir Hubert. 

Opinions may differ as to how good a citizen Andrew 
Carnegie, of steel, library. and peace fame, has been, but 
few will deny that the canny old Scot who celebrated his 
79th birthday November 25, 
man. In an article on business success recently, Mr. Car- 
negie expressed this belief: 

“T have closely watched the operations of great estab- 
lishments owned by hundreds of absentee capitalists and 
managed by salaried employes. Contrasted with these, I 
believe that the partnerships, conducted by men vitally in- 
terested and. owning the. works, will make satisfactory 
earnings at times when the corporations will not.” 

Unconscieusly, Mr. Carnegie has here given a testimon- 
ial to the Independent telephone business. The advantage 
of the Independents over the Bell organization in thou- 
sands of towns and cities over the United States, has been 
because of local ownership. The “absentee capitalists” re- 
ferred to by Carnegie can seldom compete with the local 
telephone company that has local investors. 
management cannot be in sympathetic 


Long distance 


touch with local conditions or create that harmonious, 
cordial relation with the public which is of inestimable 
The subordinates in the 
This stubborn 


fact is being recognized by their absentee employers, and 


value to a utility corporation. 
Bell organization learned this long ago. 


they are showing signs, lately, of catering to the need of 


is a wise, sagacious business 


establishing a more intimate relation with the community 
they are trying to serve from afar. 

Independent telephone men have long known that local 
ownership has always been one of their strongest assets. 
The prudent men in the business have always striven to 
cement the friendly feeling between their companies and 
the communities in which they operate. 

In this endeavor, these managers have found the local 
Smith, the local 


stockholders of great assistance. John 


merchant, and George Brown, the local banker, can do the 


Hometown Telephone Co. infinitely more good, as inves- 
tors, than the Hon. Copley Square, of .Boston, and Renn- 


salaer Stuyvesant. Manhattan, of New York, can help a 
Bell company operating 2,000 miles away, even if they do 
own its stock and have dollars where Smith and Brown 


have only pennies. 

The power of local ownership is incalculable. Every 
stockholder is a booster and a tower of defense in time 
of need. 


Trade Journalism. 





The trade journal has many functions. It not only gives the 
news of the particular industry it represents, and is usually an 
authority on all subjects relating to that field, but it aids in de- 
veloping and extending trade in that field. Its influence is 
toward the building up and strengthening of its field. 

Figures which have been compiled relative to the trade jour- 
nals, show that there are over 700 such papers, representing 
an investment of about $50,000,000. In a group of 75 trades, 
there are 245 journals which have a total investment of $35,- 
000,000. 


sons are employed, receiving a compensation of $12,272,000 


For carrying on the work of these papers, 5,000 per- 


annually, and it is estimated that not less than $15,000,000 is 
otherwise expended. 

These journals are growing larger and more influential each 
year. This means, of course, that they present the best in their 
industries from all points of view. As conditions change, so 
the papers change, always endeavoring to serve their field *o 


the best advantage. 
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The Aftermath 


By HERBERT KAUFMAN 


Today Europe is a huge bloodstain. Devastation is flailing nations to their knees. 
A million women are already wailing to the cadence of the cannons. 

The proudest fabrics that a thousand years of genius wrought, are snaggled and 
sullen ruins. The crops of a continent cry for the sickle and only the scythe of death is in 
the harvest field. Memorable cities are now memories. The workshop of civilization 
lies in wreckage. Captains of industry—masters of crafts—virtuosos in every art and 
science lie in nameless graves. 

Arteries of communication have been slashed; the course of progress arrested; in- 
dustrial, educational, and commercial systems disrupted; everybody of importance and 
every venture of significance have been forced to pause for readjustment—to make 
new calculations and to share in incalculable price of militarism run amuck. But tomor- 
row will close the wound; old Father Time has his medicine for every ill of earth and 
knows the healing of all hurts. 

An epoch of reconstruction, as spectacular as the tragedy which inspired it, is inev- 
itable. Man has always achieved his noblest works under the knout of necessity. 

From the Western Firth to Samarkand there will not be a family which does not 
contribute at least one connection to the reeking altars of war. Those who survive will 
stumble through the immediate future with burdens of responsibility that will strain 
every resource and energy. At least an entire generation will be devoted to the task 
of repair. Everybody will have to try harder, think harder. Humanity en masse must 
soon lay its will and intelligence upon the whetstone. 

Yesterday's average of efficiency is too low for tomorrow's necessities. Hundreds 
of thousands of trained brains and cunning fingers will never again play their part. 

In estimating the potentialities of this misfortune, we must cast aside the statistics 
of the past and prepare ourselves for staggering inadequacies in the personnel of every 
organization. Those who will replace the dead experts will be youths, educated under 
great handicaps, and seniors reclaimed from the discard. For, remember that the fight- 
ing man is mainly the young man, and mortality will be proportionate to majorities. A 
disheartening prospect? Not entirely. 

New equations mean new mental proportions—the chemistry of the world-mind 
will be suddenly strange with unexpectedness—leaders will be forced by hothouse 
growth. The opportunities so suddenly created by the decimation in all ranks, will of- 
fer unparalleled encouragement to the ambitious. With the cry of their dependent con- 
nections ringing in one ear and the voice: of fortune shouting encouragement in the other, 
the man of tomorrow will accomplish more in less time than ever did his predecessors. 
Present tools won't do—we’' ve lost too much ground. 

We will have to have bigger and better and faster machines and men to overcome 
the deficit. Wherever the eye will turn, there will be inspiration for analytical and cre- 
ative brains. 

We never do our best until we face the worst. Disaster is the fertilizer of human 


will. 
Copyright, published by permission Chicago Tribune. 























Accounting System for Class C Telephone Companies 


Objections to the Interstate Commerce Commission’s Classification of Accounts for Class C Companies as Pre- 


sented in a Brief Prepared by Geo. C. Mathews, Statistician, Public Utilities Department, and 
Wnm. C. Reyer, Telephone Accountant, Railroad Commission of Wisconsin 


This brief relates to the tentative uniform system of ac- 
counts for Classes C and D telephone companies as prescribed 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission. The tentative class- 
ification was submitted to the Railroad Commission of Wis- 
consin by letter as of date March 27, 1914, by Fred W. Sweney, 
chief examiner of accounts of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. The letter states in part as follows: “I shall be 
glad to have at an early date the benefit of any criticisms and 
suggestions which you may care to offer before the system is 
finally issued.” 


ScopE OF INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION’S JURISDICTION. 


Before undertaking to criticize the classification, it is im- 
portant that we have in mind the scope of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission’s jurisdiction over telephone accounts. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission has jurisdiction over 
telephone utilities by virtue of the “Act to Regulate Com- 
merce” as amended June 18, 1910. 

_The powers of the commission with reference to the ac- 
counts to be kept are defined under section 20 of the act as 
amended. This section states in part as follows: 


. . « The commission may, in its discretion, prescribe 
the forms of any and all accounts, records, and memoranda 
to be kept by carriers subject to the provisions of this act, 
including the accounts, records, and memoranda of the move- 
ment of traffic as well as the receipts and expenditures of 
moneys. This commission shall at all times have access to all 
accounts, records, and memoranda kept by carriers subject to 
this act, and it shall be unlawful for such carriers to keep 
any other accounts, records, or memoranda than those pre- 
scribed or approved by the commission. , 


From this it will be noted that all telephone utilities under 
the jurisdiction of the Interstate Commerce Commission are 
required to keep their accounts in accordance with the sys- 
tems prescribed by the commission. Moreover, practically all 
telephone companies will be subject to the jurisdiction of the 
federal commission as regards prescribed statistics and ac- 
counts. This is evident from the broad scope of the act to 
regulate commerce implied in the conference ruling No. 305, 
Bulletin No. 5, March 13, 1911. 


305. APPLICATION OF THE AMENDED ACT To TELEGRAPH AND 
TELEPHONE COMPANIES. (a) Each and every telegraph and 
telephone company which transmits messages over its line 
or lines from a point in-one state, territory, or district of the © 
United States to any other state, territory, or district of the 
United States or to any foreign country, is subject to the pro- 
visions of the act. 

(b) If a telegraph or telephone company, the line of which 
is wholly within a single state, territory, or district of the 
United States, receives a message within such state, territory, 
or district of the United States, for transmission to a point 
without the state, territory, or district of the United States, 
which it transmits over its line to another point in the same 
state, territory, or district of the United States and there 
delivers it to an interstate line for transmission to destination, 
the first named company, by virtue of its participation in this 
transaction, is not made subject to the provisions of the act; 
unless there be an arrangement between that company and its 
connection for through continuous transmission of such mes- 
sages, in which latter case all of the participating companies 
in such through continuous transmission are subject to the 
provisions of the act. 

(c) If two or more lines are connected so that a person 
within one state, territory, or district of the United States 
talks with a person at a point without such state, territory, or 
district of the United States, or so that a message is trans- 
mitted directly from a point within a state, territory, or dis- 
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trict of the United States to a point without the same, the 
transmission of messages in this manner constitutes interstate 
commerce and brings all of the participating lines within the 
purview of the act. 


(e) Such telegraph and telephone companies subject to 
the act are also governed by the provisions of section 
20 thereof respecting the keeping of accounts and memoranda 
and the making of reports to the commission. 


These rulings indicate quite clearly that the power of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission regarding the system of 
accounts to be kept, is very broad and will include practically 
all telephone companies. The large majority of companies 
whose physical plants do not extend across the state line, or 
which do not have switchboard connections with companies of 
another state, to bring them directly under this control, are 
included by virtue of being sublicensee exchanges under definite 
agreements to handle toll business, whether intrastate or in- 
terstate. In fact, the extent to which the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has jurisdiction regarding the accounts to be kept 
by telephone companies, would make it inexpedient for the 
state regulative agencies to prescribe separate systems for the 
small number of companies not coming under the federal 
control. 

Under such conditions it appears highly desirable that the 
system of accounts adopted by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission be so arranged that it will meet the requirements of 
the various state commissions under a system of proper regu- 
lation. The importance of this fact is evident when it is 
noted that the state commissions will be called upon to handle 
the large majority of cases affecting telephone rates and 
service. In order to be able to accomplish the desired results 
in this respect, it is of first importance to have the accounts 
so arranged that the necessary information will be available. 
Unless this requirement is met in a satisfactory manner by 
the system of accounts, the various regulative agencies will be 
handicapped in the proper administration of their duties. 


MotTIvEs OF PRINCIPLE 


In passing upon the merits or demerits of any system of 
accounts, the comments and criticisms should be prompted by 
motives of principle. It would be economically wrong to be 
influenced one way or the other for any other reasons. Reject- 
ing or upholding any system simply because it happens to 
conform to, or diverge from, the method adopted by any state 
commission would be unjust from the viewpoint of utilities in 
general, and of the public. In offering criticisms and making 
suggestions in this matter, it is of the utmost importance, first 
of all, to adhere strictly to the fundamental principles of cost 
accounting that are recognized as sound and that have been 
found to be such in actual practice. It is equally important, 
on the other hand, that the uniform system of accounts for 
telephones follow the basic principles of classification which 
will disclose all the information necessary to accomplish the 
work of regulation in a proper and efficient manner. 

There is no doubt but that there will always be differences 
as to the details of handling specific items. It does not appear, 
however, that there should be any divergence in the funda- 
mental principles governing a proper classification. We be- 
lieve that the choice of accounts and their arrangement should 
not be determined by the precedence or the convenience of a 
single operating company, or the custom followed by any par- 
ticular regulative agency. They should be governed by the 
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basic principles of cost accounting on a uniform plan, and 
supply the information necessary for the proper regulation of 
rates. This seems to be the only equitable policy to pursue, 
if the adopted system is to stand the test of time. 

The Railroad Commission of Wisconsin, therefore, is not 
interested in any classification as such, but rather is vitally 
concerned in the adoption of a system of accounts for tele- 
phone utilities that is in accord with the principles of cost 
accounting, and that will disclose the necessary information 
to make possible the proper regulation of telephone rates. 

A careful study of the system of accounts submitted, dis- 
closes that it does not meet the requirements from the view- 
point of cost accounting on the uniform plan, and that it does 
not furnish the desired information required by regulating 
bodies for rate regulation. In pointing out the apparent defects 
of the proposed system, however, it is important that we have 
elearlv outlined the principles of rate making and the informa- 


CLASSIFICATION AS SYSTEM OF Cost ACCOUNTING. 


The objections to the tentative classification as a system 
of cost accounting will be discussed first. 

1. Companies are not required to keep separate sets of 
accounts for each exchange or toll system. 

Section 3, regarding separation of exchange and toll systems, 
states as follows: 


If a company operates two or more exchange systems or 
toll systems, the accounts for the plant and equipment, operat- 
ing revenues, and operating expenses, shall be kept in such 
manner as will indicate the items which pertain solely to any 
one exchange system or any one toll system. The items per- 
taining to two or more systems shall be designated as “com- 
mon.” It is not required that the companies keep separate 
sets of accounts for each exchange or toll system, although 
this may be done if desired. It is only necessary that the items 
be noted to indicate the exchange or toll system to which they 
pertain, or be noted “common” to show that they are applicable 
to the entire property. 


It is urged that each telephone utility falling under Class C 
be required to keep a separate set of revenue, operating ex- 
pense, and property and equipment accounts for each exchange 
and toll system. This requirement is urged for two reasons: 

a. The separate exchange and toll systems are the logical 
units for determining rates. The importance of exchange re- 
ports for rate purposes will be discussed further in another 
section of this brief, but the question of accounting for rate 





Central Com- 
Office Wire Sub- mer- Gen- Undis- 

Expense Plant Station cial eral tributed Total 

Appleton ...... $4.83 $2.21 $2.95 $1.56 $0.68 $0.39 $12.62 

Eau Claire..... 3.51 1.51 3.24 1.53 65 29 10.75 

Madison ........ 4.95 1.80 3.43 1.17 .63 29 11.27 

Milwaukee ..... 6.91 .80 4.05 2.44 .98 46 15.64 

Stanley. .....:.. 2.26 47 2.65 1.37 .45 25 7.45 

Stevens Point.. 2.90 1.52 2.18 1.50 48 31 8.89 

Sturgeon, Bay.. 5.106 1.64 1.95 91 57 31 10.48 

West Bend..... 3.21 1.44 2.21 1.00 42 27 8.55 
Weighted aver- 
age of above 

exchanges .... 6.28 1.05 3.69 2.15 .89 42 14.48 
Weighted aver- 
age of Wis. 
Tel. Co., all 

exchanges .... 4.98 1.25 3.19 1.76 71 > | 12.24 
Weighted aver- 
age of Wis. 
Tel. Co., in- 
cluding toll 

system ....... 6.49 1.90 3.61 2.37 .89 .49 15.66 





Table No. 1. Variation, Expense per Telephone, Bell Exchanges. 


purposes is so closely. related to the matter of cost accounting, 
that some features of it will be discussed in this section. 
Since the telephone industry is one of increasing costs, it 
appears that the rates should be determined by exchanges. 
The extent to which the costs for different exchanges of the 
same company vary is illustrated by the accompanying tables. 

In these tables all classes of expense have been expressed 
in costs per telephone for illustrative purposes merely, as for 
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some of the expenses, the telephone is not a logical unit. The 
exchanges in Table No. I were selected because they represent 
cities of different sizes having a comparatively normal satura- 
tion of business. The costs per telephone as indicated there 
vary from $7.45 to $15.64, while the average cost per tele- 
phone of the exchanges considered is $14.48. Taking all of 
the exchanges of the Wisconsin Telephone Co., the average 





Sub- Com- 
Central Wire’ Sta- mer- Gen- Undis- 
Office Plant tion cial eral tributed 
Ex- Ex- Ex- Ex- Ex- Ex- 
pense pense pense pense pense pense Total 
United Tel. Co. 
Blanchardville $7.23 $0.36 $1.17 $0.18 $1.26 $0.22 $10.42 
CO ea 4.51 .60 1.35 02 1.07 Bi | 7.66 
Monticello ... 5.53 .40 1.01 .09 1.48 Pe | 8.68 
MEOMTOe ...... 5.26 Bs | 1.09 1.22 2.04 .39 10.71 
Weighted aver- 
OE Waa dns domi 44 $0.62 $1.14 $0.78 $1.72 $0.29 $ 9.99 





Table No. 2. Expense per Telephone, Independent Exchanges. 


cost per telephone is $12.24, and by including the toll system, 
the average cost is increased to $15.66. In Table No. II, the 
variations in cost per telephone for the United Telephone Co. 
range from $7.66 to $10.71, and the average cost is $9.99. 

These variations in cost for separate exchanges seem to in- 
dicate quite clearly that the exchange, rather than the utility 
as a whole, is the logical unit for determining telephone rates. 
Furthermore, unless reports are made by exchanges, companies 
could cut rates in those exchanges where there was competi- 
tion, and offset the loss by increases in rates in those places 
where no competition existed. The evil effects of rate wars 
are generally recognized and require no further discussion. 

b. Annual financial reports by exchanges are required in rate 
regulation. 

The procedure as outlined in the tentative classification 
states: “It is only necessary that the items be noted to indi- 
cate the exchange or toll system to which they relate.” It 
seems to us that the tendency, under such conditions, would 
be to omit the notations, for to the company they would appear 
unimportant, and it would be impossible to secure records by 
exchanges when necessary in rate regulation. In rate cases it 
is furthermore essential that financial reports by exchanges 
be available for several years for comparative purposes in ar- 
riving at normal operating expenses. The expenses recorded 
for any one year may be abnormal. In order to determine 
the normal cost of service, it may therefore be necessary to 
obtain and closely analyze and compare the expenses for sev- 
eral years. In the interests of proper regulation, it may be 
advisable, furthermore, to compare the records of the exchange 
under consideration with other exchanges operating under 
similar conditions. 

Unless financial reports are made by separate exchanges and 
toll systems, the commissions will be handicapped in their 
work for the following reasons: 

1. It will be difficult to obtain accurate 
the separate exchange and toll systems. 

2. It will defeat one of the main purposes of uniform ac- 
counting by destroying the possibility of using comparative 
data. 

According to the telephone reports submitted to the Railroad 
Commission of Wisconsin for the year ending June 30, 1913, 
considering Class C alone, 14 companies reported a total of 63. 
separate exchanges. The tendency in the telephone business 
is to increase the number of exchanges operated by individual 
companies. 


information for 


A SECOND OBJECTION TO THE SYSTEM. 


2. The tentative classification does not adhere in the selec- 
tion of accounts to the accepted principles of cost accounting 
on a uniform plan. 

The arrangement to be followed in grouping the accounts 
in any classification should be governed primarily by the pur- 
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pose to be attained and the information necessary to accom- 
plish that purpose. This appears to be a sound accounting 
principle. To illustrate: An exhibit which is prepared for a 
municipal water plant for budgetary purposes only, will not 
follow the same lines as an exhibit of the operation of the 
same water plant for the purpose of studying efficiency of 
operation and for ascertaining the costs of the various divi- 
sions of the service. A variation in the account groupings will 
naturally follow because the purpose of the exhibits and the 
needs for the two situations are radically different. 

William Morse Cole in his book, “Accounts, Their Construc- 
tion and Interpretation”, page'114, says: “Proper accounting 
is based primarily on the purpose to be served, and only sec- 
ondarily on the object with which the expense chances to be 
identified.” 

In considering and outlining a classification of accounts, 
therefore, it appears that a thorough understanding of the pur- 
poses and requirements of the particular business are of first 
importance. This is particularly true in the preparation of a 
classification of accounts designed to control the accounting 
practices of a large number of enterprises, and to place them 
cn a uniform basis of accounting procedure. 

The selection of systems, whether for factories or for utili- 
ties, appears to be governed by certain well defined principles. 
The general principles of cost accounting are clearly outlined 
by Mr. Cole in his book, “Cost Accounting for Institutions.” 
He states, on page 1: 


Cost accounting attempts to help managers in answering 
three sorts of questions: First, how may prices be adjusted 
te the service rendered; second, does the utmost economy pre- 
vail in production and service, and if not, how may one trace 
the waste; and, third, had certain work best be performed in 
the establishment or outside? 


’ These three questions must be answered by any cost account- 
ing system and it appears that any proper system will make 
possible the solution of at least the first two. Of primary im- 
portance, as indicated in the foregoing quotation, is the prob- 
lem of the price to charge for the service, or classes of serv- 
ices, rendered; and in a manufacturing establishment. the price 
to be placed upon the finished product or classes of products. 
In the second place and of nearly equal importance, is the 
study of the economy of operation. These two problems at 
least must be successfully solved by the cost accounting system. 

The correct solution of these problems brings in the necessity 
of cost analysis, or cost finding. Under normal competitive 
conditions, cost is one of the primary elements determining 
price. Prices cannot be determined in an intelligent manner 
until the costs are known. In order to be serviceable, the sys- 
tem of accounts must be so constructed that the costs of the 
various products or classes of services can be determined, no 
matter if the price is below cost. Unless this principle is 
adhered to, the system fails to depict the true facts regarding 
these matters, and does not meet the purposes of cost account- 
ing. 

Cost ACCOUNTING, 

For the purpose of cost accounting on a uniform plan, the 
proposed system seems objectionable for several reasons. 

A. The operating expenses are not arranged in accordance 
with what appear to be the best practices of cost accounting, 
and hence do not disclose the desired information. 


In order to determine costs and eliminate uneconomical 
methods in the most effective manner, it has become a gen- 
erally accepted principle that operating expenses should be 
grouped by specific portions or process in the business, rather 
than by the business as a whole. Such an arrangement more 
nearly meets the purpose in view, for by this method, plant 
costs can be shown by departments or processes as well as for 
the business as a whole. The principle of grouping expenses 


by process rather than by the business as a whole, is advanced 
by authorities on cost accounting. 
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Henry Heitman, Ph. B., in his book, “Higher Accounting 
Theory and Practice,” states: 


: In exact detail, a cost accounting technique or cost- 
ing system, for the continuous manufacture of an article would 
be as follows: An account is kept on the cost book with each 
department or portion of the entire manufacturing process 
which produces a unitary part in the completed article as mar- 
keted. 


J. Lee Nicholson in “Cost Accounting Theory and Practice,” 
speaking on efficiency, says on pages 20 and 21: 


From the standpoint of factory organization, more has been 
attempted and accomplished, because the need has been pressing 
and immediate. The purpose here is to bring the activities of 
the whole plant, no matter how widespread, under the direct 
review and control of the management. It is felt, and rightly 
so, that a considerable loss is incurred unless efficient system 
and statistics enable the management to keep in touch with the 
various steps of production, and to locate the responsibility 
for waste, lost time, shop errors, etc. 


See also “Cost Accounting,” by John R. Wildman, M.C.S., 
C.P.A., page 59; “Cost Systematizing,” by August Hiller, C.P.A., 
Journal of Accountancy, December, 1913, page 438; “Factory 
Organization and Costs,” J. Lee Nicholson, page 128; “Ac- 
counts, Their Construction and Interpretation,” by William 
Morse Cole, page 111: and “Modern Accounting,” by Henry 
Rand Hatfield, page 309. 

The grouping of the operating expense accounts for public 
utilities follows along the same general lines as those in the 
manufacturing industry. This progression follows because such 
an arrangement more nearly meets the purpose to be attained. 
In order that the operating expenses may be of the greatest 
value, they must be extended so as to show the logical units of 
They must be grouped in this manner in order that 
it may possible to determine the cost of the different 
branches of the service. Without such divisions of the ex- 
penses, it is impossible to show such costs and such other facts 
for the various parts of the service as are needed by the man- 
agement, and the rate maker. 


(To be Continued) 


division. 
be 





Michigan Operators Help Needy Thanksgiving Day. 
The operators of the Michigan State Telephone Co., at Grand 
Rapids, Mich., raised over $100 for the purpose of helping the 


poor on Thanksgiving day. More than 50 baskets filled with 





Grand Rapids Telephone Girls and Thanksgiving Dinners. 


everything necessary to serve a nice dinner, were distributed 
to needy families of the city. Four automobiles were loaned 
to the girls for making the deliveries. The accompany illustra- 
tion shows a group of the telephone girls just about to stert 
to deliver the Thanksgiving baskets. They seem to be as 
happy as the recipients must have been. 














Getting Together 


Conventions— Improving Conditions 


By J. C. Kelsey 


“To sit at one place at one time and think of one thing.” 

Great things have been born in convention. Our Inde- 
pendence was born in one. 

The delegates from the thirteen colonies sat at one place 
at one time and thought of one thing, principally that they 
must hang together or hang separately. But whatever 
unanimous side thoughts they had, they went ahead with 
the Declaration of Independence. 


Human beings generally, in order to arrive at any degree 
of efficiency, must sit at one place at one time and think 
of one thing. Samuel McMeen gave us this thought at the 
Columbus convention. 

Entrusted as he is with a great big telephone enterprise, 
he welcomed that convention because he knew it would 
make every telephone man in Ohio think of one thing—the 
improvement of the telephone business. 


We must get together in order to get a fuller realization 
of our general needs. We already have a realization of our 
local needs, but nothing less than sitting down with our 
neighbors at one time at one place will make us realize 
our composite ones. 

Telephone men of Ohio, for instance, stood still for a 
period of years because as individuals they could not really 
know whether it was advisable to go ahead or not. The 
convention, bringing all men together at one time at one 
place, soon removed the last trace of doubt. Every man 
there thought of one thing—the improvement of his tele- 
phone property. 

“In unity there is strength.” 
this sentiment. 

It has been a favorite topic at every Independent tele- 
phone convention, and no banquet was complete without 
this tender thought being brought out. It made the con- 
vention sing “Goodbye, Blue Bell,” and our blood flowed 
faster without knowing the reason why. 

But the sentiment is hardly correct. It should read “in 
unity there is am element of strength,” for unity is not all 
because in moving picture parlance, there is not enough 
action ig it. We could have absolute unity and still accom- 
plish ‘nothing. 


How often you have heard 


Accordingly, men can sit at one place, at one time, and 
.think of one thing in an entirely different way—they can 
even quarrel over it and still have real unity—because think- 
ing of one thing differently is not necessarily a lack of unity. 

You fought desperately with your own brother, yet if 
some one interfered, you both jumped on him and gave him 
a licking—after which you went back to the fight. You 
demonstrated that you had real unity. 

That is the real point in our telephone life. No one can 
deny that we have unity, and plenty of it. No one should 
become discouraged when telephone men disagree on the 
one thought. 


It is a great deal like religions which agree on God but 
differ widely on the form of worship. The essential thing, 
really, is the thought of God himself—that is the important 
thing. Yet how the human race has fought over the way 
of thinking about him. But who can say that the religi- 
ons have been weakened by their detail of disagreement—it 
really has been a method of progress. 


Going more into detail, Protestantism has its Methodists, 
Baptists, Presbyterians, and many more. 

In Independent telephone circles, we have only two de- 
nominations or rather associations. As is the case with 
the various churches, the members of each association have 
the same thought. 

Both are composed of telephone men, serious and high- 
minded, who know nothing else, and care for nothing else, 
than the success of the telephone business. They only dis- 
agree on the form of thinking the one thought. 

We really have a form of kinetic unity rather than the 
potential or idle variety. Really it means progress, more 
intelligence, greater thinking, and a finer ultimate victory. 


It is characteristic of the telephone business that it has 
an immense amount of local coloring. You cannot find two 
conditions exactly alike. What a fortunate thing this has 
proven to be, for if otherwise, our telephone service would 
have been absolutely controlled in New England. 

You cannot lay down a single rule of offense or defense. 
What will be successful in one place, utterly fails in another. 
Our apparent weakness is really our greatest strength. 
strange as it may seem. 


Now look at the difference: District I has two large 
cities, each with competing plants, and both companies hav- 
ing fine long distance service between the cities. District II 
has two large cities, one with competition highly developed, 
and the other absolutely dominated by the Bell company, 
and naturally without long distance competition. 

How could the celebrated Kingsbury letter fit both con- 
ditions? How could both Independent districts agree in 
detail? Yet each district is operated by Independent tele- 
phone men equally sincere. 

It does mean that practical unity has been destroyed. We 
still agree on one thing, and only disagree on the manner 
of thinking. 


District III finds it convenient to buy out its Bell com- 
petitor. District IV finds it more convenient to go on 
fighting, preferring feeble competition to the troubles of 
petty monopoly. District V, never having had Bell compe- 
tition, went into a licensee agreement, believing that its sub- 
scribers should have long distance service, but District VI, 
also not having had Bell competition, refuses to sign a 
licensee contract because of an aversion to dealing with the 
Bell company at all. 

So it could go on to the end of the ten or twenty thousand 
companies. All are in the telephone business, and thinking 
of but one thing. 


When you get down to the bottom of it, every telephone 
company is thinking of one thing, and that is its best inter- 
ests. Naturally, the best interests of all telephone com- 
panies vary, as the local conditions. 

Why should we disagree over the form of attaining our 
best interests as long as we can get them? It is human to 
believe our own self interests are most important. 

The Puritans left Europe to worship God in a strange 
land and in their way, but they certainly were not gentle 
with Quakers and dissenters, who served God in another 
way. Yet it did not really disturb religious unity. 

Likewise, telephone men who disagree cannot be said to 
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be weakening the cause. Because you may suspect a man 
of being Bell controlled because he does not agree with 
you, it does not make him a Bell man. 

The man you accuse is not in the Bell councils—he does 
not attend their meetings. Even if you do not consider him 
an Independent man, the Bell people class him one anyway. 
You know well that this charmed circle has no use for you 
or your neighbor either. 

Then why should we not sit at one place at one time, for 
we are really thinking of the same thing. Let’s get together 
and develop a composite unity, which after all is the real 
moving and working force. 

It is the very force we need. We do not care for com- 
placent or idle unity. 


Sometimes it seems that telephone men are too hope- 
lessly apart to get together again. They thought that of 
religions years ago, but you see denominations combining 
every day. 

In a general way it seems as if the whole human race had 
drifted apart for all time. But we know that the rages are 
but temporary, because a few years of terrible losses will 
teach men to get together again, and take renewed resolu- 
tion to fight no more. We know, too, that this present 
apartness has been the means of developing more unity 
than was suspected. The people of each nation are thinking 
of one thing, and that is their national salvation. 


Germany at one time seemed to be in the throes of 


socialism, yet today a common danger has united royalist, 


socialist, aristocrat, and peasant. All march to martial 
music and all have laid aside their differences. They but 
disagreed on the manner of saving the country in time of 
peace. 

England had its Irish troubles. It was afraid of India, not 
sure of Canada and Australia, and the militant suffragette 
was knocking the hat off the King. Today, her Indian, Irish, 
Canadian and Australian subjects joke at the falling shells 
and the militant suffragette knits socks and mittens for 
them. 

Russia had her Nihilists, and her labor disputes, and all 
enjoyed teasing the Jews, yet today, a united Russia is sur- 
prising the world with its unanimity as well as its efficiency. 


How nearly it resembles our condition! We do not agree 
among ourselves at times, yet all are unanimous for Inde- 
pendent success. Who can say that Independent territory 
would not be glad to join the Bell.company against a factor 
which threatens to destroy the business as a whole. No 
one can look too far into the future because our problems 
change so. _ 

In a few months, England, France and Germany may 
unite to drive Russia back. The policy of today will not 
necessarily be the one for the morrow. 

The successful man of today may be the failure of tomor- 
row. The hero of today is the dunce of tomorrow. 

Who can even guarantee that our dollar will buy anything 
for our grandchildren? 

So let us not take our present differences so seriously 
Let us sit together at one place at one time and think of 
one thing—the progress of our business as a whole. 


We have had enough experience in changed conditions to 
make us careful about taking our present differences too 
seriously. When the first convention came to my notice, 
every Independent telephone man, manufacturer and pub- 
lisher, was torn by emotions over a Bell-controlled factory. 

The entire energy of the association, in and out of con- 
vention, was wasted on that question of alleged importance. 
Even its officers and employes went to the various_state meet- 
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ings and fought the Bell-owned factory with great zeal. 

Today, we are agreed upon the fact that factories and 
publications have no real part in the association work. And 
you are even buying goods from the Bell factory. Show us 
one clean hand. 


The Bell-controlled factory matter proved to be a wrong 
trail. While our associations were following its tracks, an- 
other problem came creeping into the association. 

The licensee contract matter had grown, unobserved, 
from babyhood to manhood. And the startled officers and 
directors of the association saw with alarm that they had 
been distracted by an artifice of their own creation. The 
licensee contract forced itself upon the association because 
of its great abounding strength. 


As time went on, we hurried to another great convention. 
Rumors had been flying about that great properties were 
to be sold, or that gigantic mergers were to be made. Today, 
we are vexed and perplexed over this problem. 

We are still wrestling with its causes and effects. 
have forgotten the past, and are studying the present. 

True, we are apart in the manner of thinking, but remem- 
ber that the end of each epoch of difference has found the 
business stronger than ever. It is a case of kinetic unity. 


We 


Those who look back and speak of the good old days, 
hardly realize what they are saying. Don’t you realize that 
Independent telephony is stronger with its four million or 
more telephones, than it was in early days when we had 
less than a million? 

In early days, we could get along with oratory, and hostile 
resolutions, and sing “Goodbye, Blue Bell,” because we 
did not have much at stake. Today, we have left behind 
the speculator and promoter—always eloquent, plausible and 
suave—and are dealing with the men who succeeded them. 
Naturally, the man who succeeds a promoter has paid a 
high price for eloquence and suavity and he knows it. 


Conventions are needed more than ever, and they will 
do better work because the man today is striving to stay 
in the telephone business instead of trying to get out of it. 

True to the promoter’s luck, he got out with a slender 
profit, when he should have stayed in for a real one. Today, 
the promoter is broke, and trying to pass on to new fields. 
We are not sorry. 

We must sit together often, and think of the one thing. 
No one can consistently stay away from the telephone meet- 
ings of district, state or United States. ; 

Your expenses to a convention should be paid for by your 
company as cheerfully as the company’s coal bill in win- 
ter. It is foolish economy to keep a telephone man away 
from a telephone convention. 

There is a renewed interest all over. Indiana, Ohio, Penn- 
sylvania, Texas and Canada all report record-breaking meet- 
ings. A new kind of enthusiasm seems to be taking hold 
of telephone men. 

Missouri and South Dakota will meet during the month. 
No telephone man of either state should be unwise enough 
to refrain from sitting together, at one place, at one time, 
and think of one thing—the improvement of your business. 

By all means go and meet your state commissioners and 
their engineers. Remember that they are human and eager 
at all times to serve you. 


Do not be afraid to disagree with your neighbor on the 
manner of thinking the one thought. But don’t forget the 
one thought—that you are in a good business for life, and 
that you can not find a better one. 
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Don’t forget to encourage your neighbor to stay in busi- 
ness too, and all work together for a common good. 


As Samuel McMeen says, “Great things have been born 
in convention.” 

To develop the highest efficiency, human beings must sit 
at one place, at one time, and think of one thing. Efficiency 
is a natural demand of telephony, so go to the meeting, get 
together with your neighbor, sit with him, talk to him, and 
tell him your thoughts. Get together with your state offi- 
cials, encourage them and dominate them by the influence 
of your combined thoughts. 

We may yet learn in our lives that thought waves are as 
real as sound waves. 





Somewhere you learned how pleasant it is for brethren 
to dwell together in peace and harmony. Try it. 


MORAL: Crowd the convention halls. 





Program for Missouri Convention. 

The program for the annual convention of the Missouri 
Telephone Association, to be held at the Coates House, 
Kansas City, Mo., Wednesday and Thursday of next week, 
December 9 and 10, has been announced as follows: 

Wednesday, 1 p. m. 

Address of welcome, by G. H. Forsee, industrial commis- 
sioner of the Commercial Club of Kansas City. 

Response by Dr. S. T. Neill, of Clinton, Mo. 

Address by President Houck McHenry, Jefferson City. 

Appointment of committees. 

Address, TELEPHONY, J. C. Kelsey, Chicago. 

Thursday Morning Session. 

Address, “War Tax Requirements,” F. B. MacKinnon, 
secretary, National Independent Telephone Association. 

“Storm and Flood Damage,” illustrated with stereopticon 
views, by W. O. Pennell, of St. Louis. 

Thursday Afternoon Session. 

General discussion of efficient management, and other 
questions of vital importance to operating telephone men. 
M. L. Golladay, of Holden, Mo., will be in charge of this 
discussion. 

A discussion of “Accounting Systems,” by J. M. Mc- 
Shane, of the accounting department, Missouri Public Serv- 
ice Commission. 

Election of officers. 





New Texas Company Files Mortgage Deed. 

The Texas Telephone Co., with headquarters in Waco, 
Texas, has filed with the county clerk of McLennan county, 
Texas, a mortgage deed of trust for $5,000,000 on all the 
property of the company. The mortgage is in favor of 
The Commerce Trust Co., of Kansas City, as trustee, and 
was executed to secure the telephone company’s issue of 
consolidated mortgage six per cent. gold bonds, dated Oc- 
tober 1, 1914, and due October 1, 1934. 

The trust deed will be recorded in 33 counties in Texas, 
in which the Texas Telephone Co. operates lines or ex- 
changes. The system covers exchanges in Waco, Mart, 
West, Moody, Lorena, Abbott, Oglesby, Meridian, Mc- 
Gregor, Clifton, Walnut Springs, Brenham, Manor, Orange, 
Marlin, Woodville, Kountze, Cushing and other Texas 
towns, together with several thousand miles of toll lines 
operated in that state. Bonds to the amount of $2,000,000 
will be issued at once, a portion of the proceeds to be used 
for the purchase of the exchange of the Southwestern Tele- 
graph & Telephone Co. in Waco, the enlargement of the 
consolidated plants, and the erection of a five-story fire- 
proof office building in that city, all of which is provided 
for by an agreement between the company and the city of 
Waco. Other rebuilding and new construction work will 
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be undertaken in the company’s territory, including addi- 
tions to its already extensive toll line system throughout 
central and eastern Texas. The exchange’ of the South- 
western company in Marlin, Texas, is also to be purchased. 

The recording of its trust deed prior to December 1 saved 
the company $2,500 in taxes, as the new federal war tax, 
effective that date, imposes a tax of 5 cents on each $100 
of face value of such papers. 

The Texas Telephone Co. was incorporated September 
24, 1914, with an authorized capital of $2,000,000, half of 
which has already been issued. The company was organ- 
ized for the purpose of consolidating various of the Earle 
and Hyde properties, the principal company taken in being 
the Brazos Valley Telegraph & Telephone Co., which oper- 
ated the Waco exchange and a number of smaller exchanges 
in towns adjacent to that city. Four other smaller com- 
panies were included in the consolidation. The headquar- 
ters of the new company are in Waco. The officers are: 
J. B. Earle, Waco, president; Ben C. Hyde and A. F. Adams, 
Kansas City, vice-presidents; E. C. Blomeyer, secretary, and 
H. L. Gary, Kansas City, treasurer. Theodore Gary, of 
Macon, Mo., is chairman of the executive board. H. E. 
Kepler, Waco, is general superintendent; Lyman S. Gard- 
ner, Waco, auditor, and Will Green, Waco, chief engineer. 

Telephone Service at Texas Cotton Palace Exposition. 

During the Texas Cotton Palace Exposition in Waco, 
Texas, which was in progress the first tw: weeks of No- 
vember, the Texas Telephone Co. furnished telephone serv- 
ice throughout the fair grounds. A 50-line P. B. X. board, 





loaned for the occasion by the Garford Mfg. Co., was in- 
stalled in the telephone company’s display booth in the 
main exposition building. Several hundred thousand peo- 





Exhibit of Texas Telephone Co., at Waco. 


ple visited the fair, and the telephone traffic, although 
heavy, was handled satisfactorily to all. 

The booth, which is shown in the accompanying illus- 
tration, was decorated in white and blue. Samples of cable 
and other apparatus made an interesting exhibit. A large 
transparency map of the Texas company’s toll system, 
drawn in red and blue on ground glass, attracted consider- 
able attention. About 30,000 sanitary drinking cups were 
given out as souvenirs. 





Local Printing of Directories. 

The Mountain States Telephone & Telegraph Co. is reported 
to have adopted the policy of having its telephone directories 
printed locally in the cities where its exchanges are located 
instead of having all directories printed at headquarters in 
Denver, Colo. 
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The Subscriber's Line in Transmission Problems 


The Field for Economy in the Subscribers’ Lines—Standard of Speech for Local Connections—Size of Wire 
in Subscribers’ and Trunk Cables to Give Maximum Economy and Yet Keep 
Speech Transmission Up to Standard 


By C. C. Barker 


Much is written at the present time on the economies which 
can be obtained in the construction of toll and trunk lines by 
the use of inductance coils and other devices. The point seems 
to be overlooked that there is a great field for economy on 
the subscribers’ lines also. This is perhaps due to the com- 
paratively insignificant length and gage of the latter, but as 
their number is so great, the total weight of copper in the 
subscribers’ cables becomes a very important and expensive 
item. 

Now that the Bell toll lines are becoming available for the 
use of Independent organizations, it is important that a stand- 
ard of speech should be fixed for the “local connection,” i. e., 
from the toll board to the subscriber, and that trunk and 
subscribers’ lines should be designed accordingly. For in- 
stance, if this allowance is fixed at eight standard miles, the 
equated length of any subscriber’s line and trunk to the toll 
exchange, together with the exchange losses, must be kept 
down to eight standard miles. 

The question then arises: What gage wires in the subscrib- 
ers’ cables and trunk cables will give this result with the 
maximum economy? It is usual to use No. 22 gage for the 
subscribers, irrespective of the distance of the exchange from 
the toll center, and to compensate by increasing the gage of 
the trunk, or by loading. It can be easily shown, mathemat- 
ically, that for any independent system of exchanges, each 
exchange will have some definite economic transmission allow- 
ance for the subscribers’ lines, which will determine the critical 
gage of wire that it is economical to use. 

This will depend upon the following factors: 


Mean length of subscriber’s line, represented by............ S 
Mean length of trunk lines, represented by............-+.+-- Fy 
Number of subscribers’ lines, represented by.............. N 
Number of trunk lines to toll exchange, represented by..... n 


Transmission allowance to be worked to, represented by....4 
S, J, A and the ratio n:N are practically fixed quantities 
for any given exchange. 


1 
Let — be the multiplier of the trunk cable 
x 


1 
and — be the multiplier of the subscriber’s cable. 


J 
Values of x and y such that the total weight of copper in the 
system is a minimum, can then be found from the transmis- 
sion equation and weight equations. The transmission eqtia- 
, h68¢ Jy 
tion is: —+——Aor¢= 
x y Ay-S 
The weight of a cable conductor varies inversely as the square 
of its multiplier, hence the weight equation becomes 
OTR NSP HRW onc cic ciccccccccccscwcccsscceses (2) 
where K is a constant, and W the total weight of copper in 
the trunk circuits and subscribers’ lines for any exchange. 
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= economic allowance in standard miles for the subscrib- 
ers’ lines. 


As an example take S = 0.75 miles; J = 10 miles; N = 1,000; 
n = 20; and A =8 standard miles. If there were a loss of 1 
standard mile in the cord circuit, 4 would be taken = 7 stand- 
ard miles. 
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Then y = 
3 
2.71 + .75 
= = .433, 1. e. 5 Ib. cable, (No. 25 gage 
8 B.& S.) 
S 5 
— = 1.73 standard miles. 
y 433 
J 10 
“= —= = 1.6, i. e., 70 Ib. cable, (No. 14 gage 
‘ Ss 6.27 B. & S.) 


If the subscribers’ cable is made either lighter or heavier, it 
involves a waste of copper in the system, as shown in the fol- 
lowing table: 


Weight of Weight 
Subs. Cable. Trunk Cable. 


Total Weight 
of Copper. 


A. B. NSA-+nJ8. 
3 Ib. 80 lbs. 18,250 Ibs. 
5 Ib. 70 Ib. 17,750 lbs. 
6% Ib. 65 Ib. 17,900 Ibs. 

10 Ib. 60 Ib. 19,500 Ibs. 


Hence, it will be seen that in this particular case, where 
the exchange considered is ten miles from the toll center, the 
trunks to the toll exchange should be of No. 14 gage, and 
the subscribers’ lines of No. 25 gage, in order that the com- 
bined weight of copper in the system may be a minimum. 

By using No. 19 gage cable, loaded with inductance coils, 
the cost of the trunks is greatly reduced, but No. 25 gage 
cable is not at present a commercial article. This shows how 
the subscriber’s line has been overlooked in the large amount 
of research and experiment which has been made to solve 
the problem of economical transmission. 

There are mechanical difficulties in the manufacture of tele- 
phone cables with wires of less than No. 22 gage. The makers 
are not likely to experiment much in this direction, as the 
economies of the telephone company by the use of smaller 
gage cable would result in a corresponding loss to them. No. 
25 gage cable has, however, been made and used, and if the 
economy which can be made by its use, were fully realized, 
as it is in the case of the Pupin coils on trunk or toll lines, 
the supply would quickly follow the demand. It is possible 
that aluminum might be used to advantage in this connec- 
tion. The comparison of aluminum with copper should be 
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made on the basis of equal diameter of wire, rather than of 
equal transmission efficiency, for the duct space is an im- 
portant item, and it is a cheap cable of inferior transmission 
properties which is required. 

It would be absurd to suggest that every subscriber’s line 
on an exchange should be designed according to its length, 
but as some 80 per cent. to 90 per cent. of the stations are 
always situated relatively near the exchange, a much lighter 
cable than at present used could serve the nearer distribution 
points, and the farther ones could be served with No. 22 or 
No. 19 gage cable as at present. The transmission on an 
exceptionally long subscriber’s line can be further improved 
by adding an extra cell or, in the case of a common battery, 
by using two lines in parallel to lower the resistance of the 
feeding circuit. 

Modifications in the formula given, can be made to allow 
for part of the trunks being run in open wire, but by tak- 
ing underground all through, future conditions are allowed 
for. Loading can also be taken into account. It will be 
found by applying this formula to existing systems, that 
the gage of wire in subscribers’ cables may in nearly every 
case be economically reduced. The question of trunks be- 
tween exchanges in the same area is not taken into account, 
as they are designed to a much higher transmission stand- 
ard, generally about 20 standard miles. By varying the gage 
of the subscribers’ cable between the limits considered, the 
theoretical variation in the weight of these trunks will be 
found negligible. ’ 





Collecting the Telephone War Tax. 


A system by which the government’s one cent war tax 
on long distance toll messages will be handled on the lines 
of the Central Home Telephone & Telegraph Co., of Louis- 
ville, Ky., has been worked out by W. M. Brown, general 
auditor. Instructions have been issued, detailing the modus 
operandi, to all district managers of the company and con- 
necting telephone companies, as to what the law requires. 
The Central Home company will not encounter any diffi- 
culties, it is believed, in taking care of the tax which be- 
came collectable on and after the first of December. The 
regulations sent out by Mr. Brown for. handling calls, 
tickets, toll reports and bills, are as follows: 


A copy of that portion of the law affecting telephone 
messages should be posted in every operating room, in a 
conspicuous place in every telephone central office and in 
every hotel and pay station booth. Operators must be care- 
ful when quoting rates to patrons on each message of 15 
cents or over, to quote one cent higher than formerly. 
Where a call originates at a coin collector pay station, 
the operator will ask the party to deposit one cent over 
and above the regular rate. The regular rates will be 
placed on all tickets as heretofore. It will not be neces- 
sary to make any record of the tax on the toll tickets. 

As no record of the tax is made on the toll tickets, it 
will not be necessary to make a record of it on either the 
check ledger or the toll report, but when figuring up the 
recapitulation of the toll tickets each day, a careful count 
of the tickets, which have a rate of 15 cents or over, must 
be made and a record of this count must be preserved in 
the office. After completing the toll bills for the month, an 
actual count must be made of the calls on each bill which 
have a rate of 15 cents or over, and a charge at the rate 
of one cent for each such message must be added to each 
toll bill. The total of the tax items added to the toll bills 
must agree with the total of the daily recapitulations. A 
rubber stamp should be provided which must be used on 
each bill on which there is a charge made for the war tax. 
The stamp will read: 

“We are required to collect United States war tax of 
one cent on each message with a rate of 15 cents or more.” 


In‘ addition, Mr. Brown has sent to each subordinate 
executive, who will be affected by the regulations, copies 
of the section of the law applying to the tax on toll mes- 
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sages for posting as required. Further instructions are to 
the effect that in subscribers’ calls no explanation, other 
than that contained in the rubber stamp information, is to 
be given to the subscribers, unless they ask for one. When 
such explanations are required, they shall be given readily, 
though Mr. Brown has directed that this explanation be 
made according to a general formula and that the same 
explanation be given to all who ask, not only the same in 
general effect, but the same in language. 

Referring to the chances of collecting “from the person 
paying for the message” when such person has used a pay 
station and drops coins in the slot, Mr. Brown and others 
of the company feel rather confident that the larger propor- 
tion of this tax will be collected. The Central Home’s pay 
station boxes are not of the refunding type and pennies 
will remain in the boxes. While the operator will not be 
able to determine from the ringing of the gong, whether 
the coin has been deposited, it is believed that occasional 
telephone users who do not have pennies to drop, will drop 
nickels and that these nickels will make up for the pennies 
other users withhold. Year in and year out, the telephone 
users who pay tolls in the pay stations and whose calls 
would come under the terms of the federal revenue law, 
amount to about 20 per cent. of the whole number of users. 


Gross Traffic of A. T. & T. Back to Normal. 


Since November 1 there has been a most important and de- 
cided révival in the telephone traffic of the United States. In 
October, gross receipts of the Bell system, for the first time 
in its entire history, were showing a decline as compared with 
the previous year. Toll and long distance earnings were then 
92 per cent. of normal and exchange business, taking the coun- 
try as a unit, was about 95 per cent. of normal. 

Today, traffic of all classes, including both toll and exchange 
service, is 100 per cent. of what it was a year ago at this time. 
It is decidedly significant that this betterment has followed on 
the heels of the November election. 

Gross earnings are not as yet showing any gain, but if the 
present rate of improvement holds, it will be a matter of weeks 
only before a comparative increase of measurable proportions 
is recorded. 

Not all sections of the United States are doing equally well, 
but the big Northwest, Kansas, Nebraska, Iowa and Missouri 
are making increases in receipts practically as good as the 1913 
gain over the previous year. It is the gains in those states 
which offset shrinkage in other sections and give the country 
as a whole a 100 per cent. average. 

Even in New England, telephone traffic is slightly ahead of 
last year. In New York state and city and in Chicago, tele- 
phone earnings are still adversely affected by business condi- 
tions and are about 96 per cent. or 97 per cent. of what they 
were a year ago. These are the most conspicuous “lean spots” 
outside the South. 

Of course most of the Southern states continue to show de- 
creases. In the Cumberland Telephone district, for example, 
the gross is 90 per cent. of normal. This undoubtedly means 
that the telephone business is less affected by conditions in the 
South than any other single line of corporate activity. 








Housing Motor Equipment at Grand Rapids, Mich. 


The motor equipment of the Citizens’ Telephone Co., of 
Grand Rapids, Mich., has grown to such proportions that the 
company has begun the construction of a new garage, two 
stories in height and 53x30 feet in area. One feature of the 
work was the fact that to build a foundation it was’ necessary 
for the company to sink nine concrete piers to a depth of 29 
feet. The new building is of reinforced concrete with brick 
face. The first floor will be used for the motor vehicles of 
the company and the second floor for equipment. 

















Local Telephone Operating Rules and How Developed 


A Serial Story Dealing with Local Operating Terms and Rules—Reasons for Their Use—A Real Study of 
Rules Beginning with Fundamentals and Developing All Essential Factors in Operat- 
ing Room Practice, for Both Small and Large Exchanges 


By Paul Hamilton 


“Did the morning’s discussion bring us to a point where 
the slate may be wiped clean by a resolution?” Mr. Jack- 
son inquired, when the afternoon session at Scuttleville 
convened. 

“T think,” said Mr. Carney, “that Miss Floyd’s sugges- 
tion as to home surroundings, or outside environments, has 
not been given full consideration.” 

“When we hire men,” said Mr. Hussey, “we seldom go 
further than to assure ourselves that they possess honesty 
and sobriety to such a degree that deficiency in these qual- 
ities will not be a drawback in performing the work we 
assign to them.” 

“To my mind, a very important point is brought into 
the equation by Mr. Hussy’s statement,” said Mr. Jack- 
son. “That is the importance of the work we are to en- 
trust to our girls.” 

“There should be no argument over that point,” Mr. 
Burke answered. “The work is of the very highest im- 
portance. There is nothing for which we can employ a 
man in connection with our business that can be compared 
with it.” 

“T think we have overlooked something,” Mr. Jackson 
returned. “The importance of operating, it appears to me 
now, should have been our first topic. We will, I think, do 
well to revert back to it later, taking Mr. Burke’s state- 
ment as it stands.” 

“T agree with our chairman,” Mr. Prince stated. “The 
only reference to the importance of an operator’s duties, 
which I recall as having been made, was the necessity of 
punctuality and regular attendance.” 

“Of course, we must admit that outside influence may 
and does have all to do with that,’ said Mr. Carney. “I 
may state, without getting too far from the subject, that 
T once knew of an operator who had an almost perfect 
record in the exchange. She had not been working long 
during hot weather, however, before she became subject 
to fainting spells late in the forenoon. Her parents were 
inclined to the opinion that her nervousness had been 
brought about by the effect of an electric shock. This is 
immaterial, except that it led to a very thorough investi- 
gation of her case. The result was that it was found 
she came to the office, day after day, without eating a bit 
of food or tasting even a glass of milk or a cup of coffee. 

“Her mother, it appeared, was of the opinion that if the 
girl could work and spend her own money, she was per- 
fectly able to prepare her own breakfast. Of course, after 
the cause was ascertained, the girl was told that she must 
arrange to care for herself in such a manner that her effi- 
ciency would not be impaired by frequent fainting spells. 
How could such a condition be foreseen by any investiga- 
tion made previous to actual employment?” 

“That may be an exceptional case,” Miss Floyd answered. 
“T think we may safely call it an exception. But there are 
many things that can be determined. In the case men- 
tioned, the cure was easily effected when the cause was de- 
termined. The girl was loyal to her work, but displayed 
poor judgment in regard to taking care of her health. And 
still I think I might have determined the liability of such 
a circumstance by talking with her mother.” 

“IT think the best, we can determine by Miss Floyd’s 
method, is the light in which a mother and the applicant, 
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as well, look upon her employment. It is quite pos- 
sible, that if certain duties at home have been dependent 
upon the applicant, she will continue to endeavor to per- 
form them. The care of children, at certain times, may 
devolve upon her. Wash day and baking day may require 
her presence at home,” Miss Sible stated. “These things 
can be determined beforehand and suitable arrangements 
insisted upon.” 

“How about dancing, festivals and the movies?” 
Burke suggested. “How much of that can be cut out?” 

“T prefer girls with some life and desire for amusement,” 
Miss Sible replied. 

“T agree with Miss Sible,” said Mr. Prince. ‘We can’t lay 
down rules for her social conduct. After she is employed, 
we can judge if seven evenings’ recreation affects her ef- 
ficiency. If so, and she is sensible, a few words of advice 
may have the desired effect.” : 

“Our aim, I believe, is to cut down the necessity of ‘words 
of advice,’ if possible,” Mr. Jackson stated. “I admit, I 
like to know something of an applicant’s outside surround- 
ings. Perhaps that is why I usually accept those sent to 
me by my operators.” 

“Well, I guess that is true of all of us,” said Mr. Burke, 
“but we don’t seem to be satisfied to depend upon that 
source.” 

“Perhaps we are inclined to overlook some faults out of 
respect or deference to an operator’s opinion.” 

“T would like to inquire,” said Mr. Telson, “which class 
of girls proves the most satisfactory; those who must sup- 
por themselves or those who work merely to be employed or 
for pin money?” 

“That is a broad question, but let us dispose of the other 
questions first,” Mr. Jackson replied. 

“As the subject seems to have been fairly well discussed, 
I will propose a resolution,” said Mr. Prince. 

“Resolved, That a careful investigation of an applicant’s 
home surroundings and a considerate opinion of her per- 
sonal appearance, will assist in the selection of suitable 
student operators.” 

“These points appear to me to have been thoroughly 
considered,” Mr. Telson remarked. “Therefore I offer a 
second to the resolution.” 

“Any further remarks?” Mr. Jackson asked. 

“T will say that I prefer girls living at home,” Miss Sible 
stated. 

“T think,” said Mr. Jackson, “that in places not classed 
as cosmopolitan, we have the advantage of selecting such 
applicants. Even in larger cities, this rule is followed as 
far as possible.” 

“How about employing married women?” asked Mr. 
Walters. 

“That is a different matter, and really leads us more into 
sociology,” Mr. Jackson stated. “If there are no further 
remarks, we will vote upon the resolution as stated by Mr. 
Prince.” 

The resolution having been adopted unanimously, a few 
minutes were devoted to general conversation. 

“Behold!” Mr. Jackson exclaimed, “the sun once more 
looketh down upon Scuttleville. To arms once more for ac- 
tion.” 

“Please, Mr. Chairman,” said Mr. Carney, “upon what 


Mr. 
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topic may we be permitted to comment? Several have been 


set aside in the course of the morning.” 

“It is my opinion,” said Mr. Jackson in reply, “that it 
would be a good plan to become of one mind upon the real 
importance of operating.” 

“At which statement, the sun again hides his face,” Mr. 
Burke remarked. 

“Never mind. Perhaps he is doubling his energies toward 
enlightening the thriving village of Florida. Scuttleville 
can spare his smile for a time for such a purpose,” replied 
Mr. Jackson. 

“It is, I have heard, a commendable practice—spreading 
light in dark places of the earth,” said Miss Floyd. 

“The name Florida needs no defence upon that score,” 
was Mr. Burke’s retort. “The name itself implies sunshine 
in abundance.” 

“Operating is the sunshine of the telephone business,” 
Mr. Burke continued, without a pause. “It gives it life; it 
gives it color and tone; it brings forth the fruit for the 
harvest.” 

“But rain dispensing clouds are quite necessary for an 
abundant harvest in a general sense,” Mr. Carney com- 
mented. 

“Not in the telephone business. The sunshine of opera- 
tion must be as continuous as the real sunshine on the 
arid plains of Africa,” Mr. Burke answered. 

“Fully appreciating Mr. Burke’s poetical reference, sup- 
pose we consider how important operating really is. We 
managers, as a general thing, have the business and main- 
tenance end of the game to consider. Sometimes it may 
be possible to inject too much sunshine into the problem.” 

“Maintenance may be considered the rainy side of the 
question. There is little in maintenance that does not com- 
pare favorably with something, from a light shower to a 
downpour,” said Mr. Prince. 

“Stealing my thunder,” Mr. Burke remarked. 

“No, I left that for you to inject,” returned Mr. Prince. 

“It appears to me that Mr. Burke’s allegorical application 
is very apt. We really meet the public through the operat- 
ing branch of the service. If we impress them as favor- 
ably as does a pleasant sunshiny day, the clouds which oc- 
casionally come will be more readily forgotten.” 

“Undoubtedly the tone of operating should be bright and 
cheery,” said Miss Sible. “I believe Miss Floyd will agree 
with me when I say that we give it more consideration than 


do you men.” 
“Tl wish there wasn’t such a thing as a repairman,” spoke 


up Miss Floyd. 

“So do we, all of us,” agreed Mr. Burke. “The repair- 
man is not in a position to dispense all sunshine. He is 
quite often wet, bedraggled, weary and footsore; he finds 
the public exasperated and wrought-up. It is a natural 
condition. It is through the operating that these clouds 
must be dispersed.” 

“Ves,” Mr. Telson continued, as Mr. Burke subsided. “Go 
out after business and see how many will say “The wires 
are always down,’ as compared to those who will say, 
‘Those snips of operators get on my nerves,’ or words to 
that effect.” 

“Tt can often be made plain that the wires are down. The 
recollection of a passing storm is still fresh in mind,” 
Mr. Burke took up the argument. “But dilatory, snappy, 
impertinent operating leaves a lasting sting for which there 
is no curative value.” 

“Sometimes the subscriber is to blame for all that,” Miss 
Floyd remarked,” and it does him good to tell him so.” 

“Granted, as an exception to the general rule,” said Mr. 
Carney. “I, myself, do not believe that it requires the en- 
ergy to keep-a plant in good conditions, that it requires to 
operate it- without: friction.” 

“Ta-get-more-to the point, of what elements does good 
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operating consist? That is, what is the most essential?” 
Mr. Prince asked as suggestions for discussion. 

“The right sort of operators,” Miss Sible answered. 

“And how to get them, has been the gist of our medita- 
tions thus far,” Mr. Jackson stated. 

“Mr. Chairman,” spoke up Mr. Telson, “the subject or 
topic is the importance of operating, or the place it holds in 
the telephone business. We are drifting.” 

“Quit rocking the boat, Telson,” Mr. Burke admonished. 
“IT would like to ask if there is any other topic besides oper- 
ating in connection with our business which could have been 
discussed by us for three whole days without coming to the 
end of it? Here we are, three days from land haven't 
even started upon our journey yet. We haven’t stowed the 
cargo, let alone making a single rule for running the ship. 
I am ready to offer a resolution to follow the preamble we 
adopted at Princeville in the following words: 

“Resolved, That operating is the most important function 
in telephone practice; and that the rules adopted for its 
proper execution be given constant study and considera- 
tion with a definite purpose to improve the service.” 

“I am in accord with Mr. Burke,” Mr. Carney remarked. 
“Operating is our real line of defense and offense. Good 
service is a bulwark that will withstand a most strenuous 
attack. I therefore second the resolution and the sugges- 
tion that it be given the prominent place which it merits.” 

“I have always been a maintenance man,” said Mr. Hus- 
sey. “Operating is a side issue with me. I cannot grasp 
its importance readily and place it at the top of the list. It 
is dependent upon so many other things.” 

“That is true in a way,” agreed Mr. Carney. “It is de- 
pendent upon other things, but the other things are of 
small magnitude as compared to it. The business itself, its 
condition and progress, its very life, depends upon the oper- 
ating.” 

“It has been a long time coming into its own,” Mr. Jack- 
son resumed, “but it has become a function no longer over- 
looked in telephone practice. Thorough operating men are 
more in demand than ever before. I think the resolution 
will stand without question. I may add that the final test of 
apparatus, where an operating principle is involved, lies with 
those qualified to give it a practical test. When we come 
to attempting to establish uniform rules, we will find that in 
some cases our operators are handicapped by having to use 
equipment designed without consideration of convenient 
operation, designed with the idea of durability as the para- 
mount feature. We will consider the resolution.” 

The resolution was duly adopted and given its place of 
prominence. A recess was then declared during which Mr. 
Jackson produced a vast supply of peanuts, which he ex- 
plained were prepared for the markets of the world under 
the clouded skies of Scuttleville. , 

“And very acceptable material for operators, finds an easy 
path into that factory, too.” he added. 

“What is the use of you and I being careful about the 
shells?” Miss Floyd remarked to Miss Sible. “The men are 
throwing them broadcast.” 

In spite of their compact to-do as the men did, their 
natural tendencies toward neatness and order prevailed, an¢ 
when the meeting again came to order, there were two pile 
of shells upon the table. Equal to the occasion, Mr. Jack 
son brushed them into a wire waste basket, through whic! 
they sifted to the floor as he carried the basket back to it 
place in the corner. 

“Just like a man,” Miss Sible whispered to Miss Floyd. 

“As our time is limited,” Mr. Jackson began, “I sugges 
we consider the advisability of employing married wome: 
as operators.” 

“You would not be so heartless as to insist that oper- 
ators remain single, I hope,” said Miss Floyd. 
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“No, hardly that. I would not lay a feather in their path 
toward matrimony. But to employ one already married?” 

“As was stated at one of our previous meetings, a long 
period of service is desirable,” Mr. Carney said. “With a 
married woman, this is an element of great uncertainty. In 
most cases, she seeks outside employment to assist her hus- 
band in establishing or maintaining a home. As soon as 
this aim is accomplished, you lose an operator. Other cir- 
cumstances may cut this term even shorter.” 

“I do not believe, as a general rule, married women are 
so easily controlled or submit to discipline with equal grace 
as do single women,” Miss Sible stated. “That has been 
my experience. There are exceptions, of course.” 

“They are as a rule, more independent,” Mr. Jackson con- 
“They do not necessarily place the same value on 
their position. There is no incentive in the way of ad- 
vancement to appeal to them. They may even know exact- 
ly when they intend to give up the position, but fail to think 
it necessary to advise you. I do not make a practice of 
hiring them. I believe it is the generally accepted practice, 
but perhaps we had best leave the question as one to be de- 
cided upon the merits of each individual case. The excep- 
tions to the general rule, will interest us most. It is now 
time to separate; trains and launches leave Scuttleville al- 
ways on the minute.” 

“If they get here in time,” supplemented Mr. Hussey. 

(To be Continued) 


tinued. 





A. T. & T. Co. Makes Offer for Pacific Stock. 

The American Telephone & Telegraph Co. has made an 
offer to holders of Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co.’s 
common stock to exchange stock on the basis of two 
shares of American company’s stock for nine shares of the 
Pacific company’s common stock. G. D. Milne, treasurer 
of the American Telephone & Telegraph Co., has ad- 
dressed the following letter to stockholders of the Pacific 
Telephone & Telegraph Co.: 

We hereby offer to exchange American Telephone & 


Telegraph Co. stock for common stock of the Pacific Tel- 


ephone & Telegraph Co. on the basis of two shares of 
nine 


American Telephone & Telegraph Co. stock for 
shares of Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. common 
stock. 


To be so exchanged, Pacific stock must be properly en- 
dorsed and stamped for transfer and deposited with the 
undersigned at 15 Dey Street, New York, on or before 
December 15, 1914. The American stock in exchange will be 
delivered on or before December 31, 1914, and will carry 
the current quarterly dividend payable January 15, 1915. 

To adjust the fractions, we will buy or sell at the rates 
of $25 per share of Pacific stock and $112.50 per share of 
American stock. A check to the order of the undersigned 
should be forwarded with the Pacific stock for the fraction 
of American stock, if any, which the shareholder elects to 
buy. If the shareholder elects to sell a fraction of Pacific 
stock, a check therefor will be forwarded with American 
stock. When a fraction is involved, we shall, unless oth- 
erwise advised, understand that the shareholder elects to 
sell. 

The right is reserved to decline to receive any part of a 
holding split after November 17, so as to involve more 
than one fractional adjustment; also to withdraw this offer 
at any time without notice. 


Officials of the American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
were reluctant to discuss the proposed exchange except to 
say that it was similar to exchanges frequently made of 
stock of the parent corporation and of subsidiary compa- 
nies. It is noteworthy, however, that in this case the 


American company already controls a substantial majority 
of the common stock of the Pacific company. 

When asked whether the company proposed the ex- 
change with a view, if the plan was successful, of retiring 
the common stock of the Pacific company, an official stated 
that he would not care to say that. 


The Pacific Telephone 
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& Telegraph Co. has an authorized and outstanding issue 
of common stock amounting to $18,000,000. Of this the 
American company owns $9,027,200, while of the $32,000,- 
000 preferred stock, it owns $21,727,000. 

The American company is offering to buy, to adjust 
fractions, Pacific company common at 25. The quotations 
as of July 30 were in the neighborhood of 20. American Tel- 
ephone & Telegraph stock was 114. The Pacific company 
has never paid common dividends. In 1909, the high price 
for the stock was 64% and the low 451%; in 1910, the high 
was 46% and the low 30; in 1911, the high was 5454 and 
the low 35; in 1912, the high was 5534 and the low 45; in 
1913, the high was 46 and the low 22; while this year up 
to July 30, the stock sold as high as 3934 and as low as 20. 
The gradual decline in value of the stock may be a reason 
for its retirement, if such a plan is contemplated. 





Ohio Operators Hold Meeting in Newark, Ohio. 

Telephone operators from 20 exchanges attended the 
meeting which was held the latter part of November in 
the assembly room of the Newark Trust Building, Newark, 
Ohio, the operators of the Newark Telephone Co. acting 
as hostesses to the visiting operators. 

An experiment which has proven successful to the man- 
agers of a number of larga companies, is the assembling 
of the employes at stated periods when talks are given 
Ly those in charge and suggestions for the betterment of 
the service made and discussed by the operators. With 
this object in view, the meeting of the operators was plan- 
ned for the purpose of having them become acquainted 
and through a better idea of the work, cause them to co- 
operate with one another, thus promoting the efficiency, 
and removing many of the obstacles which often confront 
telephone companies. 

B. M. Critchfield, of Mt. Vernon, discussed the good the 
meeting would do, after which Guy Watkins, of the Newark 
company, spoke on the “Care of Equipment.” Then 
Charles E. Hollander, manager of the Newark company, 
told of the characteristics of a good operator—courtesy, 
speed, and promptness—and the purpose of the meeting. 

Among the exchanges represented were the following: 
Columbus, Lancaster, Mt. Vernon, Somerset, Glenford, St. 
Louisville, Granville, Gratiot, Utica, Johnstown, Pataskala, 
Croton and Alexandria. 

These meetings are being held with a view to the estab- 
lishment of schools for operators, and it is probable that 
meetings will be arranged at intervals with a lecturer in 
charge and open discussions held. The date set for the 
next meeting is January 16, 1915. 





Texas Association to Issue Series of Service Bulletins. 

The Texas Independent Telephone Association has in- 
augurated a series of “Service Bulletins,” to be sent out to 
its members periodically. It is announced by Secretary E. 
C. Blomeyer that these service bulletins will cover various 
matters of interest to the telephone companies of the state, 
especially referring to legislation, taxation, association 
matters, accounting, operation, etc. The bulletins will be 
issued from the secretary’s office in Waco about every two 
weeks. 

Bulletin No. 1, which was issued November 28, refers to 
the war tax on telephone messages, reciting the law in 
full as it applies to telephone and telegraph companies. 
This bulletin also contains the report of a committee ap- 
pointed at the state convention, recently held in Waco, 
to devise uniform methods of handling this tax. The in- 
structions contained in the report of this committee, which 
is composed of L. S. Gardner of Waco, W. K. McQuown 
of Sherman and F. S. Merrill, Jr., of Tyler, are similar to 
rules which have been formulated by other companies. 














Proceedings Before Commissions, Courts and Councils 


Discussions and Rulings of State Bodies Having Supervision of Telephone Companies, Decisions of Courts in 
Matters Affecting Public Relations of Utilities and Actions of City Councils Bearing 
Upon Franchises, Rates and Service 


California Public Utility Rates and Municipalities. 

The people of California, at the general election in No- 
vember, passed a constitutional amendment, which places 
in the hands of the California Railroad Commission the ex- 
clusive power to fix public utility rates in all incorporated 
municipalities. The amendment gives the municipalities 
the right to retain control over the utilities so far as local, 
police, sanitary and other regulations go, by a vote at a 
city election, or they can vest this control in the railroad 
commission. 





Commission Abolishes Free Municipal Service in Denver. 

The Colorado Public Utilities Commission has handed down 
a ruling forbidding the Mountain States Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. to grant free telephone service to any corporation, munici- 
pal or otherwise, in the city of Denver. The commission main- 
tains that such free service would constitute discrimination 
against private individuals. 

Following this ruling, a conference was held between officials 
of the telephone company and the city commissioners of Den- 
ver on rates. The commissioners are unanimously agreed that 
free in-call service on city telephones should be abolished. 

The officials of the Mountain States company presented a 
new proposition to the effect that the company would pay yearly 
to the city the sum of $26,000, or 2 per cent. of the gross re- 
ceipts of the company in Denver, on condition that the city 
abide by the agreement proposed last spring by the Business 
Men’s Telephone Association to discontinue all free telephone 
service. . 

An agreement will be drawn by the city attorney and attor- 
neys for the telephone company, providing for this fea- 
ture, whereby the city will agree to pay $12,000 a year for 
its telephone service and the company will pay $26,000 cash to 
the city, annually. 

This agreement will be fought by City Auditor Markey, 
who declares that it would constitute virtually a franchise 
for the use of streets and alleys by the telephone com- 
pany. Last spring, the Mountain States company was 
ordered to remove its poles and other properties from the 
streets of Denver, and the company is, therefore, operating 
without a franchise. The company’s appeal to the supreme 
court has acted as a further stay until the application for a 
writ of supersedeas can be heard. 





Chicago Telephone Co. Informs Subscribers of War Tax. 

The Chicago Telephone Co. has enclosed a notice with 
its November bills to subscribers, informing its patrons of 
the war tax bill recently enacted by Congress, under which 
each message for which a charge of 15 cents or more is 
imposed, is subject to a tax of one cent. Beginning De- 
cember 1, the company will, therefore, add one cent to the 
subscriber’s bill for each such message. 

In addition to this, the Chicago Telephone Co. also ad- 
vertised for several days before the first of the month, the 
fact that one cent is collected from all pay station users 
for all messages of 15 cents or over. 


Final Decision in New York Conduit Case. 

_That the granting of a franchise by a city to a public service 
corporation imposed claims upon the company to carry out its 
part of the bargain within a reasonable time, or run the risk 
of losing the franchise, was the opinion handed down by the 
United States Supreme Court November 30, in deciding the 





case of the New York Electric Lines Co. vs. the Empire City 
Subway Co. in favor of the latter company. 

The Electric Lines Co. was seeking to force the conduit com- 
pany to permit it to lay its wires through its conduits. It had 
applied for this permission to install its wires, and had been 
denied the privilege. The question was fought out in the lower 
courts, which decided in favor of the Empire City Subway Co. 
and refused to order that company to permit the New York 
Electric Lines Co. to place its wires in the conduits. 

Then the case was brought up to the Supreme Court, the 
New York Electric Lines Co. contending that the lower courts 
had erred in not compelling the Empire City Subway Co. to 
allow it to place wires in the conduits, because the New 
York Electric Lines Co. had a franchise from the city of New 
York, dating back some years, permitting it to lay wires 
through the streets. 

In rendering the opinion for the court, Justice Hughes dwelt 
with especial emphasis on the fact that the New York Electric 
Lines Co. had neglected to exercise its rights under this fran- 
chise for a number of years and had, therefore, not fulfilled 
the purpose for which the franchise was originally granted 
to it. 

In this sense, he pointed out, the Electric Lines company had 
not really ratified the franchise and consummated the bargain, 
which, he considered, imposed obligations upon the grantee of 
the franchise, as well as upon the city making the grant. 

For several years efforts have been made to install an Inde- 
pendent telephone system in New York City. The necessary 
franchises for the operating of such a system were granted a 
number of years ago and, it is said, are still valid. However, 
in order to exercise the rights conferred by the franchise, it is 
necessary to place wires underground in the general conduit 
system. The Independent interests found that the Bell com- 
pany controlled a majority of the stocks of the conduit com- 
pany. Through rights conferred upon the New York Electric 
Lines Co., the Independent interests endeavored to obtain space 
in the general conduit system, but have been unsuccessful. 





Decision Affecting All Ohio Public Utilities. 

A decision which, if upheld, will have a far-reaching ef- 
fect on all Ohio telephone, lighting and power franchises 
has been rendered in the Cincinnati courts on the action 
brought by the city on demand of the Union Gas & Elec- 
tric Co., against the Diamond Light Co., to prevent the 
latter laying lighting conduits in the street. In its de- 
cision refusing to restrain the Diamond company from lay- 
ing the conduits, the court holds that a monopoly of the 
lighting business of a municipality or for the furnishing of 
electricity for commercial purposes cannot be given to any 
corporation or individual and that competition can enforce 
its rights. The court holds that the abutting property 
owners have the use of the streets and highways, and 
whete they agree they can grant the right to lay conduits 
under a street or to string wires so long as these do not 
interfere with the use of the streets as thoroughfares. 

The Diamond Light Co. operates an isolated plant in a 
theater building, and recently began selling current for 
commercial purposes. In doing so it secured the consent 
of property holders to lay wires across streets and alleys 
without securing a franchise from the city. The Union 
Gas & Electric Co. protested, and the city sought to en- 
join the Diamond company. The court held that even if 
the city had ordinances requiring its consent to the string- 
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ing of wires or laying of conduits, the refusal to consent 
the courts. 

In its decision, the court holds that it 
templated that 


could be contested in 


was never con- 
“a monopoly of lighting business for com- 
‘an abutting owner 
upon a street of a municipality has the right to use the 
street and highways for any purpose he may deem proper, 


mercial purposes should be given,” that 


not inconsistent with the use of it as a street, and may lay 
water mains or electric light conduits and wires, provided 
he does not interfere with the use of the street as a.street,” 
and that he may “grant the right to connect his property 
with the property on the opposite side of the street to any 
person or corporation desiring to make the connection, 
provided that it does not affect the rights of the municipal- 


ity in the street.” Appeal will be taken from the decision. 





Allowance for Handling Toll of Pioneer Co. Inadequate. 

Independent telephone companies in the state of Okla- 
homa are now engaged in an effort to increase the allow- 
them from the Pioneer Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., for handling its long distance business. Two cases 
appealed to the state supreme court several months ago 


ance to 


seemed to give promise of a decision on this point, but in 
two opinions delivered November 24, the court held that 
the commission had acted on insufficient evidence to jus- 
tify orders fixing a rate and 
both cases for further taking of evidence. 


of commission, remanded 

In the case of the Pioneer company against the Twin 
Valley and Glencoe companies of Garfield county, the lat- 
ter complained to the commission that a 15 per cent. al- 
lowance for handling the Pioneer company’s toll line busi- 
was inadequate. The issued its order 
fixing 25 per cent. as the proper allowance. The Pioneer 
company appealed and the court, in an opinion by Justice 
R. H. Loofbourrow, held that the evidence not only was 
insufficient to sustain the 25 per cent. order, but that the 
complainants’ own figures showed that to handle the Pio- 
neer company’s cent. 
caused a loss varying from 1 to 5 per cent. The Pioneer 
company was still more emphatically dissatisfied with the 
order than the evidence showed the Independent compa- 
nies ought to be. 


ness commission 


long distance business at 25 per 


On the appeal of the Pioneer company from an order in 
favor of the Jefferson County Telephone Co., of Adding- 
ton, Okla., Justice F. E. Riddle held that there was no 
evidence to support the $15 per month allowance ordered 
for handling the Pioneer company’s toll line 
That portion of the order requiring physical connection 
of the two companies’ lines through 
change was affirmed. 


business. 
the Addington ex- 





Memphis, Tenn., Rate Case Settled. 

After‘a long fight which started seven years ago, the Cum- 
berland Telephone & Telegraph Co. and the city officials of 
Memphis, Tenn., have reached a compromise in the telephone 
rate question. The figures agreed upon by Mayor E. H. Crump, 
ie city commissioners and representatives of the Cumberland 
ompany are as follows: Two-party line service, $2; individual 
line residence, $3 and business telephones, $6. The new rates 
are to become effective at once. The present telephone rates 
re $2.50 per month for party line service; $3 for individual 
line residence and $6 for business telephones. The rates asked 
hy the city were $2.50 for individual line residence and $5.50 
or business telephones. The agreement also provides that the 
rates may not be increased until the company has 20,000 sub- 
scribers, 


All of the cases growing out of the suit brought in behalf 
of the city against the Cumberland company will be dropped, 
the company paying the bills for the litigation, which amount 
to $7,000. 


The company further agreed to refund to resi- 
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dence subscribers $11.50 for overcharge since the passage of 
These refunds will amount to $79,000. 

Upon the suggestion of 
United Charities, these rebates are rapidly being turned 
Already refunds on over 400 


the ordinance. 


President Riechman, of the 
over to favorite charities. 
telephones have been transferred to various charitable in- 
stitutions. 


Probable Merger of Ennis, Texas, Competing Systems. 
A committee to the advisability of order- 
ing the consolidation of the competing telephone systems 





investigate 


in Ennis, Texas, was appointed by Mayor Farris at a meet- 
Mayor Farris has 
been strongly in favor of the merger for some time. The 
council took official action following the presentation of a 
petition, signed by a 
asking that the two systems be merged. 

Ennis by the Southwestern 


ing of the city council held recently. 


large number of telephone users, 


exchanges are operated in 
Telegraph & Telephone Co. and the Ellis County Indepen- 
dent Telephone Co. There are about 125 business duplica- 
tions and 40 residence duplications in the town. Neither 
of the telephone companies has made any official statement 
regarding the move. 





Physical Connection Arrangements at Janesville, Wis. 

The 
ments for physical connection with the Rock County Tele- 
phone Co., at Janesville, Wis., in accordance with the or- 
der issued by the Wisconsin Railroad Commission. 

Four trunk lines have been installed to provide for the 


Wisconsin Telephone Co. has completed arrange- 


business between the two Janesville exchanges. In case 
these lines are not sufficient, others can easily be obtained; 
but the amount of call for service from one exchange to the 
other is wholly a matter of conjecture. 

The commission’s order and schedule are not entirely 
satisfactory to the two companies, either of which may take 
an appeal from the decision within 90 days. 





Wisconsin Bell Files Second Suit in LaCrosse Case. 

Another action has been started by the Wisconsin Tele- 
phone Co. in the LaCrosse physical connection 
against the Railroad Commission of Wisconsin. Originally, 
the commission made an order determining that physical 
connection should be the Wisconsin 
Telephone Co. and the LaCrosse Telephone Co., but al- 
the companies to make the terms as to division of 
Upon this latter point the companies were unable to 


case, 


furnished between 
lowed 
tolls. 
agree, and the commission rendered a supplemental order 
fixing the rates for toll calls. 

Action was started some time ago on the first order, the 
Wisconsin company claiming that it was a confiscation of 
its property. Now a second suit has been filed against the 
supplemental order of the commission, claiming that this 
order is also confiscatory. 





Resignation of Chairman Roemer of Wisconsin Commission. 

One of the first important positions which Governor-elect 
E. L. Philipp will be required to fill after his inauguration 
on January 4, will be that of member of the Wisconsin Rail- 
road Commission, to succeed Chairman John H. Roemer, 
of Milwaukee, who recently tendered his resignation. Mr. 
Roemer was named to this post by Ex-governor James O. 
Davidson seven years ago to succeed John Barnes, of 
Rhinelander, who had been elected a member of the su- 
preme court. Although Mr. Roemer was reappointed by 
Governor McGovern for a term of six years, and has more 
than four years yet to serve, he has decided to resign to 
re-enter the practice of law. He will open offices at both 
Milwaukee and Chicago, devoting himself to public utility 
cases. Although Governor-elect Philipp has written Mr. 
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Roemer a strong letter urging him to remain, Mr. Roemer 
says he can serve only until Mr. Philipp has determined 
upon an available man. 

Under the public utility law it will be necessary to appoint 
a lawyer to fill the vacancy on the commission. The law 
creating that body, designates that two members shall be 
schooled in transportation and that one shall be a lawyer. 
Mr. Roemer has been the legal head of the commission. 

In connection with the coming vacancy the names of 
Frank R. Bentley, of Baraboo, A. C. Umbreit, of Milwaukee, 
William F. Wolfe, of La Crosse, and Bernard R. Goggins, 
of Grand Rapids, have been mentioned. Members of the 
commission are paid $5,000 a year and are appointed for 
a term of six years. The other members now serving are 
Halford Erickson, formerly of Superior, and David H. Har- 
lowe, of Milwaukee. 


Summary of State Commission Hearings and Rulings. 
COLORADO. 


November: Ruling forbidding the Mountain States Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. to grant free telephone service to any 
corporation, municipal or otherwise, in Denver. Such free 
service, the commission states, constitutes discrimination 
against private individuals. 

KANSAS. 

December 4: Hearing held in a case brought by the Mis- 
souri & Kansas Telephone Co., complainant, against E. C. 
Yoakum, the complainant asking that it be allowed to install 
toll stations at Potter, Kan., and to discontinue the flat rate 
service which now exists between patrons of the Potter ex- 
change and the company’s exchange at Atchison. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 


December 1: Hearing held at Boston on the petition of sub- 
scribers of the New England Telephone & Telegraph Co. to 
require the company to install meters to register calls upon 
measured service lines. 





MIssourI. 


November 23: Granted application of D. C. Laerel to sell 
and C. J. Gladney to buy the properties of the Edgerton Tele- 
phone Co., at Edgerton, Mo. Case 528. 

November 23: Granted application of the Mutual Telephone 
Co., of Harrison county, Bethany, Mo., to sell and the Farm- 
ers Telephone Co., of Harrison county, Bethany, to buy num- 
erous telephone plants and connected lines of the Mutual com- 
pany, subject to terms of contract for appraisal. Case 556. 


NEBRASKA, 


November: Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph Co., of Lin- 
coln, Neb., authorized to close its toll station at Thompson 
and to cancel its rate filings for Ayr. Business from Ayr will 
be handled through Hastings at farm line rates. Nebraska 
Telephone Co. authorized to close its toll station at Anoka 
and will handle the business through Butte. 


NEw York. 


November: Dismissed complaint of Thomas O’Connor, of 
Waterford, N. Y., against the 10 cent number and 15 cent 
name rate heretofore in force, due to the fact that the New 
York Telephone Co. has established a five-cent two-number 
subscriber rate between Albany and Waterford. 

December 3: Hearing held in complaint of Nathan D. Grif- 
fin, individually, and as president of the Merchants’ Associa- 
tion of Gloversville, N. Y., Daniel Edwards, August Kline, 
James ‘A. Northrup, Harry M. Bower and William H. Way- 
lender, of Jamestown, and also the city of Johnstown, against 
the Glen Telephone Co., of Johnstown, as to toll charges be- 
tween Gloversville and Johnstown, proposed rates and as to 
charge for extension telephones. 

December 26: Final hearing to be held in the case of the 
complaint of telephone subscribers in Utica, New Hartford 
and Whitesboro against the New York Telephone Co., on ac- 
count of the increase in rates and tolls which went into effect 
November 1, 1913. 

Ou10. 


November 24: Hearing held in case of city of Lancaster, 
Ohio, vs. Central Union Telephone Co., in which the city com- 
plained of an increase in business rates from $24 to $30 a year 
for two-party line service and from $36 to $42 for individual 
line service. This case had its origin over two years ago and 
little, if any, complaint was shown to still exist. The expres- 
sion of opinion after the hearing, was to the effect that the 
case would likely be dropped. 
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November 24: Order authorizing the Home Telephone Co., 
of Omega, Ohio, and David R. Forgan, Edgar G. Bloom and 
Frank F. Fowle, of Chicago, receivers for the Central Union: 
Telephone Co., to enter into a contract to continue an existing 
connection for interchange of service between said companies, 
and that this authority may be exercised by said companies 
after schedules of reasonable rates for such interchange serv- 
ice have been filed with the commission. 

OKLAHOMA. 

November 27: Order directing all telephone companies in 
the state of Oklahoma to make monthly, semi-annual and an- 
nual financial statements to the commission, separating returns 
from exchange and toll service. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

November: Complaint filed by the Marion Rural Line Co., 
represented by John F. Stickel, H. A. Sellers and others, who 
have constructed a telephone line from their residences in 
Antrim and Guilford townships, Franklin county, to the ex- 
change of the Bell Telephone Co. of Pennsylvania, located in 
Greencastle, alleging that since July 1 of this year the Bell 
company has refused to furnish exchange service because the 
rural line has connections with the Cumberland Valley Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. The complainants say that there is 
nothing in the contract between their line and the Bell com- 
pany which prohibits the use of the switches to connect their 
telephones to the lines of the Cumberland Valley company as 
well as to those of the Bell company. 

SoutH. DAKOTA. 


November 30: Hearing held in the case of the city of Mil- 
bank, S. D., and the Milbank Commercial Club vs. Dakota 
Central Telephone Co. 

December 2: Hearing held at Britton, Marshall county, 
S. D., to consider a proposed schedule of rates filed by the 
Social Telephone Co., to apply to its exchanges at Britton, 
Newark, Kidder, Claremont, and Hecla. The company is re- 
quired to prepare and file an itemized inventory of all the 
material used in the construction of its entire telephone plant, 
and plats showing the location of the poles and equipment 
in each of the towns in which exchanges are operated, as well 
as a plat showing the rural lines operated by the company. 
The company is also required to file a statement of its re- 
ceipts and expenditures for the year ending November 1, 
1914. 

TENNESSEE, 

November 20: Hearing in complaint of citizens of Bed- 
ford county, Tenn., against the Flat Creek (Tenn.) Telephone 
Co., alleging discrimination and excessive tolls and charges. 


VIRGINIA. 


December 2: Hearing held by commission for an explana- 
tion by the Lexington (Va.) Mutual Telephone Co. of its 
failure to comply with an order of the commisssion directing 
it to make physical connection with the Natural Bridge Tele- 
phone Co. 

WASHINGTON. 

December 15: Hearing to be held at Seattle in regard to 

rules and regulations of the telephone company. 


WISCONSIN. 


November 20: Order requiring the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul R. R. to install a pay station of the Darlington Farm- 
ers’ Telephone Co. in its depot at Darlington, Wis. The com- 
plaint was made by a number of residents of Darlington. 

November 20: Petitition of J. C. McNaught and others for 
an order to require the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul R. R. 
to furnish telephone service between its station at Juda, Wis., 
and the system of the Jefferson County Telephone Co., granted, 
and the railroad company directed to provide the service. 

December 1: Hearing held in case of Bangor Telephone 
Co., Bangor, Wis., vs. Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry. 
Co. R—1715. 

December 4: Hearing in case of H. R. Blay et al, vs. the 
Strawberry Telephone Co., of Rewey, Wis. U.—721. 

December 4: Hearing at Madison, Wis., in case of A. J. 
Edminster & Co. et al, vs. Chippewa County Telephone 
Co, Chippewa Falls, Cornell Telephone Co., Cornell, and 
the Wisconsin Telephone Co. U.—685. 

December 5: Hearing in case of Platteville, Rewey & 
Ellenboro Telephone Co., Platteville, Wis., vs. Lancaster 
Electric Light & Power Co. U.—722. 

December 5: Hearing in case of Farmers’ Telephone Co., 
of Lancaster, Wis., vs. Lancaster Electric Light & Power 
Co. : 

December 10: Hearing to be held at Madison, Wis., in 
re application of Clark County Telephone Co. for authority 
to increase rates. U.—700. 
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Practical Subjects—Letters and Discussions 


Operating Instructions for Collecting War Tax. 

The Ohio State Telephone Co., of Columbus, Ohio, has 
issued a circular containing special operating instructions 
relating to the federal tax on telephone messages, which 
became effective December 1. Copies of this circular have 
been distributed among the operators of the company with 
the request that they follow the instructions contained in 
it in collecting the war tax revenue. 

When quoting a rate to a patron, the operator shall say: 

“The rate to (station designated) is 
(rate for initial period) for the first three minutes 
and (rate for overtime for each additional 
minute. 

There will be an additional charge of one cent for fed- 
eral tax.” 

Note: No reference shall be made to the tax if the rate 
for the initial period is less than 15 cents. 

When requested to give charges on a message, the op- 
erator shall refer to the ticket and say: 

“On your call to (terminating station) ———— the 
charge is (total charge) which includes messenger 
charge (if any) and one cent federal tax.” 




















Note: No reference shall be made to messenger charge 
where such expense has not been incurred. No reference 
shall be made to the tax when the amount of the charge, 
not including messenger charge, is less than 15 cents. 

The time and charge quoted, not including tax, shall be 
entered on the ticket. 

When the call is to be charged to an attended pay sta- 
tion, the operator shall, upon completion of the conver- 
sation and before the pay station is released, compute the 
charge, enter on ticket, and advise the attendant of the 
total charge by saying: 

“On your call to 
charge is (total charge) 
any) and one cent federal tax.” 

Note: No reference shall be made to messenger charge 
if such expense has not been incurred. No reference shall 
be made to tax when the amount of the charge, not in- 
cluding messenger charge, is less than 15 cents. 

After recording a call from a coin collector pay station, 
the recorder shall advise the party calling of the rate, as 
follows: 

“The rate to (terminating station) ———— is 
(amount) for the first three minutes and (amount) 
——for each additional minute. There will be an addi- 
tional charge of one cent for federal tax. Please have cor- 
rect change ready.” 

Note: No reference shall be made to the tax if the rate 
for the initial period is less than 15 cents. 

The rate quoted, not including tax, shall be entered on 
the ticket. 

When charge is to be collected from coin collector pay 
station, the toll operator, immediately preceding the start 
cf the conversation, shall say: 

“Please deposit (toll charge) for three minutes.” 

Receiving signals for this deposit, the operator shall say: 

“Please deposit one cent for federal tax in the 25-cent 
slot.” 

The operator shall supervise the deposit and when it 
has been made, shall establish the connection. 

Note: No reference shall be made to the tax, nor shall 

be collected if the amount for the initial period is less 
than 15 cents. 

If conversation extends beyond the initial time allow- 
ance, the operator before releasing the pay station shall 
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(terminating station) the 
including messenger (if 























compute the charge and request additional deposit by say- 
ing: “Please deposit —(amount)— for —(number)— min- 
utes overtime,” and supervise the deposit, recording the 
amount on the ticket. 

Note: Where the charge for the initial period has been 
less than 15 cents, and the charge for overtime is suffi- 
cient to make the total charge amount to 15 cents or over, 
the operator, after supervising the deposit for overtime, 
shall say: 

“Please deposit one cent for federal tax in the 25-cent 
slot.” 

If the deposit of the one cent tax is declined, or if at a 
pay station which gives a positive signal of such deposit, 
such signal is not heard, the operator shall decline to es- 
tablish the connection. As many coin collectors do not 
give a positive signal of the dropping of a one cent coin, 
the operator shall accept the statement of any patron that 
he has deposited such a coin. 

Failure or difficulty in collecting at a pay station, or 
claim of calling party of exemption from tax, shall be re- 
ported immediately to the proper authority. 

The law provides that the person paying for the mes- 
sage or conversation shall pay the one cent tax, which 
means that on reversed or collect messages, the party who 
accepts the charge shall pay the tax. 


A Substitute for the Buck Arm. 

I am enclosing a sketch showing a method for turning 
a 90 degree corner, which we are using here. This method 
is something new so far as I can find out. I have inquired 
of several telephone men and none of them have ever seen 
anything of the kind used. It is such an improvement 
over the old “buck arm” that I can hardly believe that 
no one ever thought of it before. 

In using more than one arm, the pipe braces are put on 
the bottom arm and regular cross arm braces placed ver- 
tically between the arms, to hold them in place. 

We have several of these corners in use on our toll and 
exchange lines and they are giving good service. There 
is plenty of room to work on the wires on this corner, and 
also to get up and down the pole. In setting poles where 















































Method of Turning a 90-Degree Corner. 


this kind of a corner is to be used, the pole should be set 
in at the corner about the distance of the pole pin space, 
whatever that happens to be, on the. arm. If the arm is 
a ten foot one, with the pole pin space 16 inches, the 4 
by 6 piece must be just one foot longer than shown by 
the sketch, in order to make the same angles. 
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You may publish this article if you wish. Maybe some 
one else is looking for a way to get rid of the old “buck 
arm,” and this sure does it. It only requires half the 
arms, no more time to put up, and is so much neater that 
it beats the “buck arm” a city block. 


Newport, Ore. W. G. Cumming. 





Some Experiences with Phantom Circuits. 


The following experiences with phantom circuits may be 
of interest in connection with “Constructive Critic’s” recent 
article on this subject. Personally, I believe that phantom 
circuits are of immense value and that there is a tendency 
on the part of a great many telephone men to magnify the 
difficulties of arranging and maintaining efficient phantoms. 
In a toll system of any magnitude, it is possible to use the 
physical circuits for short haul and phantoms for long haul 
business, and secure a considerable increase in transmission 
efficiency, as well as a number of additional circuits all at a 
very nominal cost. To replace existing phantoms with 
physical circuits would require the expenditure of probably 
several million dollars. 

When the Bell interests first took up phantom arrange- 
ments extensively, I was in the general maintenance depart- 
ment of a company operating in three large agricultural 
states and I think the first work of any magnitude was 
done in this section. 

Some of “Constructive Critic’s” pets (?) the famous 550, 
worked up a “standard transposition system” which was 
turned over to the construction department. All lines in 
the territory were then cut in accordance with this stand- 
ard. Naturally, when the work was completed, about two- 
thirds of the lines and practically all of the phantoms, were 
too noisy for satisfactory service. If there is one thing 
in the telephone field that absolutely prohibits standard- 
ization, it is certainly toll line transpositions, as a thorough 
study of and provision for local disturbances is essential. 
This, to my mind, is the secret of successful phantoms, or 
to be more explicit, what is required is a common sense 
but minute attention to details, together, of course, with a 
knowledge of the principles involved. With these essentials, 
the arrangement of satisfactory phantoms is far from difti- 
cult. 

It took three special maintenance crews about two months 
to straighten out the mess mentioned above, but we were 
able to quiet all circuits. To the best of my knowicdge, 
these phantoms have been giving satisfactory service for 
the past six years. The experience obtained in this work 
enabled us to juggle with phantoms as readily as with 
physical circuits. A lot of freak arrangements were em- 
ployed from time to time when an emergency required. 


In one instance, the traffic department insisted that an 
additional circuit of over 160 miles was required. An esti- 
mate calling for an expenditure of $40,000 was made but 
held up in the “front office.” The only circuits available for 
a phantom were a No. 8 and No. 12 B. W. G., but by cut- 
ting and interchanging the lines about every 25 miles, we 
obtained a phantom that handled the traffic for something 
over a year. I can’t say that this phantom was quiet, but 
the physical circuits were entirely satisfactory and the 
phantom was considered commercial. We also phantomed 
circuits on different cross arms by transposing up and 
down. For special occasions, when additional facilities 
were required temporarily, phantoms were bridged by tap- 
ping the center of retardation coils bridged on each physical. 
A number of grounded phantoms were connected in rural 
sections, by installing a phantom coil on one metallic line 
and using the ground for the other side of the phantom, 
with unexpectedly satisfactory results. In another case, 


where the pole leads in a local summer resort exchange 
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were filled to their capacity, and to handle additional sub- 
scribers would require rebuilding at an expense that was 
not considered justified, we installed coils on poles. In 
this way we took care of a very fair growth for two seasons. 


As a climax, the general manager came to me and wanted 
phantoms connected through a 200-pair underground cable, 
as the cable was full and it would cost $70,000 for the addi- 
tion recommended by the engineers. I will confess that I 
was very skeptical as_to results, but it did not cost much 
to try and the work promised to be interesting, even if 
ineffective. When the work was started, our chief engineer 
advised me that it was a waste of time, as the “550” had 
made extensive tests and sent out information that phan- 
toms through underground cable were not practical. How- 
ever, the preliminary tests were encouraging and I went 
to it. 

The cable in question was 200-pair, No. 19 gauge, 10 
miles in length, connecting two cities. It was used almost 
entirely for common battery, inter-office trunks. It also in- 
cluded between 20 and 30 private lines, using hand gen- 
erators and local battery transmission. The conditions 
were exceptionally adverse, as the cable ran under an in- 
terurban railway, with two-minute service during the busy 
hours, for more than six miles and most of the remainder 
was under different city electric lines. There was also a 
large transformer station at one point, suppiying the street 
railway system from a 33,000-volt transmission circuit. 


Some trouble experienced at an exchange about midway 
between the two cities will illustrate the volume of the 
earth disturbances in this section. The sheath of the cable 
was grounded in front of this exchange and the same 
ground was used for the exchange equipment. After a 
subsequent electrolysis study of the cable, it was decided 
to remove the ground from the sheath at this point. But 
the office ground was overlooked and left attached to the 
cable sheath. _This resulted in all the party line bells con- 
nected to this office, ringing whenever the circuit breaker 
operated on the high tension circuit, at the transformer 
station, three miles away. 

To return to the phantoms, the cable was loaded, having 
five coils on each pair. Phantom transpositions were pro- 
vided by fanning the cable from the core out on one side 
of the coil cases and from the outside to the core on the 
other side. Standard phantom repeating coils were not 
available, so cord circuit coils were used as retardation coils 
and the derived circuit was tapped from the center of the 
coils. It was decided to connect the private lines in the cable 
to the derived circuits. To prevent interference with the 
battery signals on the trunks, condensers were connected 
on each side of the retardation coils. Between 20 and 30 
phantoms were in service for about two years and at least 
20 more could have been connected. 


The phantoms were absolutely quiet and were used for 
call circuits, as well as private lines and other special cir- 
cuits. While I did not test all pairs in the cable, I tried 
most of them and only found six pairs that could not be 
phantomed. 

We know that there must have been some loss in trans- 
mission efficiency of the trunks and for this reason no 
equipment was connected to toll or long haul trunks. How- 
ever, in testing from operators’ positions at the most dis- 
tant offices, it was impossible to notice any difference when 
changing from a clear trunk to one with the phantom 
equipment. 

Circuits and information were forwarded to the A. T. 
& T. Co., and this accounts for the renewed activity of 
the 550. I wonder if the use of condensers in our circuit 
accounts for “Balancing capacity of cable conductors with 
condensers around headquarters.” As a matter of fact, 1 
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did not find it necessary to balance the capacity of any of 
the conductors, but, of course, had to balance the on- 
densers. This was done before the condensers were con- 
nected to the cable. My experience has been confined to 
this one cable. I might add that I tried out several pairs 
with standard phantom coils with satisfactory results. 

It is true that toll leads including phantoms require a 
higher standard of maintenance, than straight physical cir- 
cuits, but I would hardly consider this a disadvantage. The 
transmission losses due to broken glass and tree leaks that 
prevail on some strictly physical leads, must equal a good 
many pounds of copper. F. D. Shepard. 





Letters from a Retired Lineman. 
Podunk Valley. 

Dear Mr. Editor: I suppose every line of business is 
pretty much the same; that is in the way of bumping into 
disagreeable things. But it seems to me that difficulties 
will sit quiet behind a stump longer and more patiently in 
the telephone business than in any other line of trade, and 
then jump out lively and say “booh!” with a big voice. 

Take Ben’s last mix up for instance: After he took the 
line over as local lineman, he made an inspection and did 
such work as looked necessary. We felt all tidy for winter. 
I say we, as I feel sort of interested with Ben, though he 
draws the pay. 

Well, just after harvest, along comes a letter from a 
farmer up the line, 30 miles or so, for Ben to come up and 
see him. So Ben went, without even a close guess as to 
what was wanted. He went away cheerful enough, but 
came back with a long face. I thought first his new bay 
mare had gone lame, for he sets quite a store by that mare. 
He came up to my place that night and told me about it. 
The farmer who had sent for him had a grievance worth 
while. It seems there are ten poles of the line running 
across one of his fields; twenty-fives with two cross arms. 
Some time last year the linemen from here reset a pole 
which let the wires down pretty low. Figure it for your- 
self; not much over 12 feet clearance. 

Well. this fall when he was hauling grain out of this 
field, his boy was on a load and hollered “git up” to the 
team without looking ahead, which is very often done 
where the horses know their business. The result was 
the lower wires caught the boy under one ear and dragged 
him off the load behind, breaking one arm and bruising 
him quite some. 

He told Ben his story, and Ben wrote in to the company 
about it, rather favoring the farmer’s side of it, I guess. 
The farmer offered to settle with Ben for $100. That 
looked reasonable and Ben told them so at headquarters, 
but they couldn’t see it that way. Instead of giving Ben 
any encouragement for having pacified the man, they gave 
him a general roast from beginning to end. Then they 
sent a claim agent out to talk business to the farmer. That 
agent came off second best, for the ante was raised to $500 
on him as in the first place, the farmer had presumed that 
3en would have to settle the bill because he was respon- 
sible for the line in that section. 

Then they came back with another letter to Ben, telling 
him to settle for $80 if he could. Of course, he couldn’t 
ret even the first offer renewed. Then they started after 
Sen again and I guess, if I hadn’t kept my foot on the 
afety valve, Ben would have blowed the whole works to 
small pieces. 

They finally analyzed the case to a point where the 
blame rested on Ben, even if he didn’t reset the pole. He 
had inspected the line and should have seen the possibil- 
ity of such an accident. I had to take sides with them in 
that; even though it is doubtful if they would have author- 
ized the expense of hauling a pole out there which would 
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I don’t know how it will come 
Going 


have left Ben in the clear. 
out, but what I impressed upon Ben’s mind was: 
over a line is not an inspection if one doesn’t see every 
dangerous condition. 

Had hoped that “Constructive Critic’ would touch the 
top of the knoll where the claim agent swings in his swivel 


chair. It seems to me, just from what I have observed, 
that he frequently overdoes things. In this case, for in- 
stance, Ben could have settled for $100, but they retused 
to let him and have spent almost that amount already in 
traveling expenses. They are nowhere near a settlement, and 
no matter when, or how, they settle now, they have lost 
the good will of the farmers in that neighborhood. Maybe 
the good will wasn’t an asset, for the lineman is the only 
one in a position to appreciate it. 

I recall another instance when I was running a gang. 
A guy was necessary and had been overlooked by the en- 
gineers. The owner wanted $3 for the privilege of setting 
an anchor six feet inside his fence, I didn’t pay him the 
money, but gave him my word that it would be all right. 
Then I went ahead with the job, made my report to the 
company, and asked them to send him the money for the 
right of way voucher I had left with him. 

It ran along a couple of weeks and I got a letter from 
headquarters, asking me about 50 questions, among them 
if I had examined the records to learn if the man held a 
clear title to the land. I didn’t take much stock in their 
letter and didn’t answer it but concluded I’d pay the man 
the $3 on my way back and take my chances on having 
the voucher go through. 

To make a long story short, they finally sent a man out 
from headquarters who looked me up. He was a reason- 
able chap, and said he paid the $3, but told me not to make 
any more bargains. He admitted that his expenses in this 
case were a little better than $17. 

Ben had a rather useful idea spring up in his cranium 
the other day when we were driving the line. We came 
to several long private property cuts. Of course, we did 
not know how long they were and Ben walked through 
them. There were two, between three and five miles long. 

“Uncle Dick,” Ben said, “suppose you were distributing 
poles for replacement, how would you know which end 
to snake the poles in from?” 

“Yes,” I answered, “and when those engineers and in- 
spectors come along here, they don’t have any idea how far 
they will have to hike when they tackle one of these cuts. 
What of it?” 

“Well, I don’t give a hang for the engineers,” Ben said, 
“but for my own use I’m going to mark these poles at 
both ends of the cuts, showing the pole number at the 
other end. Then when I have to haul poles in, I can tell 
which end will give me the shortest haul. For instance, 
this cut began at 2,783 and here we have 2,962. I'll just 
mark 2,783 under 2,962 and that will answer my questions with- 
out digging up my book.” 

I guess I mentioned about Doc. Stuver’s way of collect- 
ing his bills once before. If a man couldn’t pay, it was all 
right with Doc., and if he could, it was all right, too. That 
was with regard to his professional services. But since 
he. came back from around the world, he has developed a 
streak of what I call meanness about a few old telephone 
accounts which have been standing since he went away; 
just a dollar or two, here and there. He’s tongue lashing 
right and left to get the money. He says he’s going to 
get it at any cost. He spent five or six dollars in making 
a trip to see a fellow who owed him a dollar and a half, 
who had moved from here. Think of that! And he has 
several thousand dollars in doctor bills outstanding and 
never says a word about them to anyone. 


Uncle Dick. 











Queries on Theory and Practice 


1 1 


A Pole Changer Arrangement. 

With the accompanying circuit arrangement for a pole 
changer (Fig. 1)) would there be any drain on battery when 
the vibrator is running, but no current being drawn from 
the alternating current leads? We have occasionally insert- 
ed a 17,000-ohm, direct current voltmeter, scale 1 to 150, at 
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Fig. 1. Proposed Circuit Arrangement for Pole Changer. 


the point marked X and get a reading of 25 volts with the 
vibrator in operation and the alternating current leads 
open. Condensers show no leakage when tested separately. 
This interrupted arrangement gives excellent ringing cur- 
rent, but there is some doubt in the writer’s mind as to 
the economy side. : 

We have a new machine on trial. Kindly state if you 
think it would be a better plan to relay the condensers 
across the leads rather than to have them cut in perma- 
nently? 


The pole changer circuit which you show will consume 
battery current even if no bells are being rung. Fig. 2 
shows the circuit rearranged to make clear its action. 
When the vibrator moves one way A swings back into con- 
tact with d and B closes; B thus short circuits the upper con- 
denser, and in conjunction with A allows current to flow in 
one direction through the bell. The lower condenser charges. 
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Fig. 2. Simplified Circuit of Proposed Arrangement. 


swings from d to u, B opens and C closes; C short circuits 
the lower condenser, discharging the electricity stored in 
it. Current flows through A, uw, and passes through the 
bell in the opposite direction from what it did before. The 
upper condenser also charges, only to lose its charge the 
next time it is short circuited. 

The charging and discharging of the condenser goes 
on whether a bell is connected or not. Hence it was that 
you had that reading on the voltmeter when connected at 
X. You were really using it as an ammeter, measuring the 
current which charges the condenser. At X the current 
always flows in the same direction. 





Inserting Condenser in Series With Drops. 


Will you kindly advise about what percentage a three 
mf. condenser in series will lower the reactance of a bell 
loop? Is it considered practical to place a three mf. con- 
denser in series with the drops to toll stations in order that 
the test man can get more accurate location on trouble? 


There is so much variation between bells and frequencies 
of ringing current that any answer must be only approxi- 
mate. The inductance of bells varies from 20 to 40 henrys. 
If we take 16 2-3 cycles per second as the average frequency 
of ringing current, the reactance of the three mf. condenser 
may be calculated as follows: 


= 3,184 ohms. 





: 2r fC 6.28 X 16.7 X 3 x 10° 

A two mf. condenser will have a reactance of 4,780 ohms. 

Similarly, the reactance of the bell is Xi = 2 af L = 6.28 x 
16.7 X 20 = 2,095 ohms. Completing the calculations for 30 and 
40 henrys gives us 3,120 and 4,190 ohms, respectively. 

The two reactances are in opposition to each other. If 
the inductive reactance (XL) is regarded as positive, then 
the condensive reactance (X-) must be considered negative. 
The total reactance will be the algebraic sum of the two or 

Xo = Xt— Xe 

Hence, a bell, inductance of which is 40 henrys and the 
reactance at 16.7 cycles per second 4,190 ohms, will have 
this reactance reduced to 1,006 ohms by the insertion of a 
three mf. condenser in series. The table below shows the 
results for several bells and two condensers: 


XL Joint Reactance of Bell and Condenser 


Inductance. Reactance 2 mf. 3 mf. 
Reactance at 16.7 cycles Xe-=— 4,780 ohms Xe=—3,184 ohms 








20 henrys 2,095 ohms — 2,685 ohms — 1,089 ohms 
30 henrys 3,120 ohms — 1,660 ohms — 64 ohms 
40 henrys 4,190 ohms — 590 ohms + 1,006 ohms 


It is entirely practical to put a condenser in series with 
each bell on a toll line to enable the tester to locate crosses 
and short circuits. It is our advice that a two mf. condenser 
is large enough, and will not reduce the reactance as much 
as the three mf. condenser. 


Scheme Not Practical. 

Will you kindly furnish me with the data for construct- 
ing suitable impedance coils for a common battery system 
which I wish to install and operate on the principle shown 
by the accompanying sketch. The following will be the 
working conditions: System, 50 to 100 lines, common bot- 
tery; telephones, standard common battery sets; voltage, 
30 from accumulator (this voltage can be raised if pre- 
ferred); lines, standard air-space cables, underground. The 
cables will be laid in spare ducts alongside 500-volt trac- 
tion feeders. Will you please say what resistance and. di- 
mensions the impedance coils should be for best results? 

In view of adjacent street railroad cables having track 
returns, can I expect quiet lines? Having determined the 
resistances of impedance coils, what common battery volt- 
age do you recommend? 





Our advice is against any scheme like that, as the plan 
has been tried without success. You will most surely have 
noise on your line, especially in view of the exposure which 
you have. In spite of all that you can do, noisy current will 














Circuit Showing Proposed Use of Impedance Coils. 


flow along both sides of your subscriber. lines. At th 

telephone it will divide, part flowing through the transmi'- 
ter and part through the primary of the induction coil. 
The latter will thus be repeated into the telephone circu't 
and make it noisy. 
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Gulf States Company Opens New Exchanges. 

The latter part of last month the Gilf States Telephone 
Co., whose headquarters are at Tyler, Texas, cut into sery- 
ice its new exchanges at Groesbeck and McGregor, Texas. 
On November 19, the company had a formal opening of 
the Groesbeck exchange and on the 20th, it had a similar 
opening for the McGregor exchange building. Attractive 
invitations were sent out to the subscribers of the Gulf 
States company at both of these towns, requesting them to 
bring their families and friends to attend the formal open- 
ing of the exchanges. 

Explanations were made to the various visitors of the 
operation of the equipment and apparatus, after which re- 
freshments were served. 


Telephone Company Preparing for Panama Exposition. 

Approximately $200,000 will be expended by the Pacific Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. between now and January i5 in pre- 
paring the system for the rush of business that is expected 
in 1915 on account of the Panama-Pacific Exposition. 

Last year the company authorized $2,000,000 for improve- 
ments in Los Angeles and already, since July 1, improvements 
totaling more than $100,000 have been made. The present 
authorization covers work in the Wilshire district, in the 
southern part of the city, in Hollywood, in Glendale, at Al- 
hambra and at the harbor. 

Practically the entire expenditure will be upon cables and 
conduits, for already the work on the various exchanges has 
been brought to a head, with the result that these are ready 
to handle the increased business as fast as the new cables 
and conduits can bring it in. 








Kansas Company Increases Capacity. 

The Garden City Telephone, Light & Mfg. Co., of Garden 
City, Kans., has been experiencing an untisual growth dur- 
ing the past few months. Sixty new subscribers have been 
secured, making it necessary for the company to increase 
its facilities. The company has, accordingly, placed an 
order for a modern three-position switchboard, which it is 
expected will be installed within the next few weeks. 

Northern Illinois Company Declares Dividends. 

The directors of the Northern Illinois Telephone Co., of 
Sandwich, Ill., have declared the usual 3% per cent. divi- 
dend on the stock of the company, payable January 1. The 
company also charged off for depreciation of the plant. 
$11,695.16. 








Marshfield (Wis.) Company to Double Capacity. 
Manager Herman, Hoerl, of the Marshfield Telephone Co., 
Marshfield, Wis., has placed an order for another section of 
three positions for the switchboard equipment in the central 
office. This will practically double the capacity of the com- 
pany’s board. 


Ripon, Wis., Company Moves Into New Exchange. 

The Ripon United Telephone Co. of Ripon, Wis., has 
just moved into its new quarters recently erected. Mod- 
ern equipment has been installed and the system changed 
to common battery metallic, with harmonic ringing. The 
new switchboard installed has a capacity for 2,000 sub- 
scribers. 








Cut-over to Cincinnati’s New Exchange. 

The Cincinnati & Suburban Bell Telephone Co. has moved 
its Main exchange in Cincinnati to the new exchange building. 
The transfer was made without a hitch and the cut-out was 
made simultaneously at the old exchange and in the new. 
The operators moved over from the old quarters to the new 
as quietly as though they had been rehearsed for weeks. 
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The new switchboard cost $152,290. At the present time 
there are about 4,800 lines cut into this board, but there are 
two or three parties on some of these lines, so that the aggre- 
gate number of subscribers is 8,194. The switchboard is 
equipped with an improved automatic ringing device so that 
the operators can now establish connections without the neces- 
sity of operating a ringing key. 

Cut-Over to New Exchange at Cleveland, Ohio. 

The Cleveland Telephone Co. has moved its “Doan” ex- 
change to the newly erected building known as “Garfield” 
exchange. The new exchange building is a two-story fire- 
proof structure of stone and concrete, and contains the 
most modern apparatus. It represents an expenditure of 
$500,000. Among the new features installed are an auto- 
matic ringing system on all incoming calls from other 
exchanges and a double signal system on all subscribers’ 
lines. 

A recreation room, furnished comfortably, and a lunch 
room, where lunches are provided operators at cost, are 
interesting features of the new building. There is also a 
recreation ground and tennis court in the rear, for the use 
of the operators during their rest periods. 


New Exchange Cut into Service at Richmond, Va. 

The Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Co. recently cut 
into service 3,000 lines from the central office of the com- 
pany at Richmond, Va., to its new “Boulevard” exchange. 
The rapid growth of the west end section of the city and 
the increased demand for telephone facilities to serve that 
section, made necessary the establishment of the exchange. 

The telephone development in Richmond has _ been 
phenomenal. In 1900 about 15,000 calls were handled each 
day, while today 160,000 calls are being handled daily. In 
1910 the company operated but one exchange, but since 
that time it has been necessary to add two exchanges, in- 
cluding the “Boulevard,” recently erected. The company 
now has 20,000 telephones in use in Richmond and the im- 








mediate suburbs of the city. 





Bonds of Springfield Home Company Cancelled. 

Documents placed on file in the office of Recorder W. 
W. McMaster announced the cancellation and destruction 
of 280 6 per cent. gold bonds of the Springfield Home Tel- 
ephone Co., of Springfield, Mo., valued at $150,000, and 
issued in 1904 to the Commonwealth Trust Co., of St. 
Louis, as trustee. 

According to the certificates and affidavits placed on file, 
the indebtedness represented by the bonds was assumed 
by the Missouri & Kansas Telephone Co., when it bought 
the Home Telephone Co., hence the payments on the 
bonds were completed by the former company. 


B. R. & P. Ry. Installs Private Teleph_ne System. 

The Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh Railway has just 
completed the installation of a private telephone system 
covering the entire extent of its lines, for facilitating train 
dispatching. Every train sent out now carries a portable 
telephone set which may be attached to the road’s own 
wires at any point and communication between the crew 
and the dispatcher established almost instantaneously. In 
addition there are 125 concrete bo>ths locaied at different 
points along the line, each having its permanent connection 
The total cost of installing this sys- 





with the main office. 
tem was $85,000. 





Quarterly Dividend of Chicago Telephone Co. 
The Chicago Telephone Co. has declared its regular quar- 
terly dividend of 2 per cent., payable December 31 to stock 
of record December 30. 








From Factory and Salesroom 


Conventions: 


Missouri, Kansas City, December 9, 10; South Dakota, Sioux Falls, December 16, 17, 1914; 


Independent Telephone Association, Minneapolis, Minn., January 19, 20, 21; National Independent Tele- 
phone Association, Chicago, February 3, 4, 5; Wisconsin, Madison, February 10, 11, 12 


Stromberg-Carlson Installation at Unionville, Mo. 
The Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co. reports a 
gratifying number of orders for switchboard equipments, 
in view of the close money market since hostilities opened 
Its orders indicate a particularly optimistic 
Among other orders may be 


in Europe. 
spirit in the Central West. 





Front View, Unionville, Mo., Three-position Board. 


mentioned a new three-position board for Unionville, Mo. 
Unionville is an energetic town near the northern border 


of the state and has shared in the prosperity common to 


that region. The D. G. Evans Telephone Co., which 





Rear View of Unionville, Mo., Switchboard. 


operates in Unionville, saw no reason why the European 
conflict should delay its plans to render the best of service 
and, accordingly, entered an order for a 660-line Stromberg- 
Carlson self-restoring drop switchboard. 

The Unionville board is made up of unit type sections, 


any one of which, with two end panels, constitutes a com- 
plete switchboard. Each section is partially open at the 
ends, but rigidly braced. The ends are not finished, as 
they are always adjacent to another section or covered 
by an end panel. Such construction results in a flexible 
and moderately priced cabinet, especially when several are 
required. The unit section is also built in such a manner 
as to eliminate the usual woodwork appearing at intervals 
between the line signals. The drops are, as a result, 
mounted in continuous rows throughout the length of the 
board and more signals are brought within the reach f 
each operator. 

A capacity of 200 No. 11 self-restoring line drops is pro- 
vided per section. The first two positions are fully equipped 
for local service, while the third contains 60 line signals 
for rural and toll work. Fifteen jack-ended outgoing and 
15 plug-ended incoming transfers are wired in each posi- 
tion. Ten outgoing and ten incoming transfers are equipped 
in positions one and three and will be used at present for 





Close View of Front and Keyboard Equipment. 


rural and toll calls only. The transfers are provided with 
lamp disconnect signals, and so arranged that the operator 
receiving the call has complete supervision over the connec- 
tion. Order wires are also equipped for use in connection 
with the transfer circuits. 

Each position has 15 non-ring-through cord circuits with 
double drop supervision, ringing and listening keys and 
ring-back keys. 

The method of mounting the apparatus upon the front 
and keyboard of a section is shown in one of the accom- 
panying illustrations. All key mountings are flush with the 
keyboard and mounted upon a substantial steel frame. Un- 
equipped drillings for transfer plugs, lamp and order wire 
keys are covered with neat ebonized apparatus blanks. 
few of the drops are shown in the actuated position. The 
cylindrical aluminum surface on the released shutter o! 
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the No. 11 drop displayed in contrast with the uniform dull 
black finish of the mountings is a signal sure to catch the 
eye from any angle. 

The cable from the switchboard to the distributing frame 
is carried overhead on a steel cable rack, leaving section 
No. 1 through a hole in the roof. For supporting this run 
of cables throughout the sections, a shelf was provided, as 
shown in the rear view of the board. The accessibility 
of the terminal strips furnished for the transfer, order wire 
and other miscellaneous circuits is a notable feature. All 
condensers and repeating coils are mounted compactly on 
steel strips, in such a manner as to render easy access to 
the cord compartment. 

The Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co. is also in a 
position to quote upon multiple self-restoring drop switch- 
boards using this type of section. 





Continental Fibre Co. Issues New Catalog. 

The Continental Fibre Co., of Newark, Del., has just issued 
a new catalog descriptive of the insulating materials which it 
manufacturers. The principal products of the company, de- 
scribed in the catalog, are Bakelite-Dilecto, Continental-Bake- 
lite and vulcanized fibre. A detailed description of each prod- 
uct, with its field of usefulness, is given. 





Stewart Test Set Invaluable to Troubleman. 

Stewart Brothers, of Ottawa, Ill, recently received the 
photograph shown in the accompanying illustration, from 
a troubleman. He has covered over 6,000 miles on his 
motorcycle and has carried a Stewart test set on all his 
ramblings. The test set is carried in a box on the front 
of the motorcycle, as shown. 

This troubleman says that a motorcycie and a Stewart 
test set form the best possible combination for clearing 
up trouble on long farmer or toll lines and he claims he 
can clear more trouble with a motorcycle and his test set 
than three men could with teams. His set is in good con- 
dition. If he could not get another, the troubleman says 
he would not take $400 for the one he has. 

When the roads are rough, it is almost impossible to 
keep an eye on the line and watch the road at the same 
time, but with his Stewart test set, he can climb any pole 
on the line and tell which way the trouble is without open- 
ing the line. Thus, by climbing an occasional pole, he can- 
not go past the trouble but a short distance without know- 





Troubleman’s Combination—Stewart Test Set and Motorcycle. 


ing it. °He can also tell by the lamp indicator about how 
iar away the trouble is. 

Stewart Brothers state that this is but one of the many 
instances brought to their attention as to the efficiency of 
the Stewart test set for location of trouble. 
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M. Klein & Sons Issue Christmas Suggestion Booklet. 

Among the recently issued Christmas trade literature is 
a booklet issued by Mathias Klein & Sons, of Chicago, 
manufacturers of 
of linemen’s 
tools, entitled, 
“Christmas Gift 
S ug gestions.” 
The booklet has 
an artistic front 
cover in colors 
with two 
sketches, one of 
a lineman and 
the other of an 
electrician at 
work, suggestive 

















of tools and 
their applica- 
tion. 

The inside 


pages contain 
illustrations, de- 
scriptions and 
prices of a num- 
ber of line- 
men’s, electri- 
cians’ and vari- 
ous construction tools, suitable for practical Christmas gifts. 

Copies of this booklet will be gladly sent to those inter- 
ested, upon application. 

As 1914 draws to a close, it adds another year to the 
long and successful career of the “House of Klein.” The 
firm of Mathias Klein & Sons was established in 1857, and 
is said to be the pioneer manufacturer of tools for the line- 
man and electrical worker generally. 

Three generations of the Klein family are at the pres- 
ent time conducting the business, the founder, Mathias 
Klein, being in his 88th year and still alert and active in 
the inventive and manufacturing end of the business. 














Klein’s “Christmas Gift Suggestion.” 





The Adsit Lock-Out Well Received. 

One of the most interesting developments in the tele- 
phone industry in recent years, is the remarkable progress 
being made with the new Adsit lock-out attachment for 
party line telephones. When this device made its re-ap- 
pearance in the telephone field, after being quiescent for 
years, it was found that during this period the machine had 
undergone a series of mechanical evolutions, each of which 
brought it to a higher state of perfection, and at the same 
time simplified its construction. 

In the short space of three months, through the medium 
of a vigorously prosecuted national advertising campaign, 
and by personal representation and exhibition at various 


_conventions, the Adsit lock-out device has become the most 


widely known innovation in the telephone world. Probably 
the most signal introduction of the new device was at the 
National Convention of Railway and Warehouse Commis- 
sioners, recently held in Washington, D. C. 

The Adsit corporation was represented at the convention, 
and had a demonstrating model on exhibition. It is said 
that the attachment was the sensation of the convention. 
At times the room in which it was exhibited was densely 
crowded, at one time the commissioners from eight differ- 
ent states being represented. After the first exhibition, 
the convention became absorbed in the subject and delega- 
tions from the various states went into detail as to the mer- 
its of the new lock-out device. 

All had the same story to tell, to the effect that the 
difficulties caused by “rubbering” on party lines was the 
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greatest cause for friction in the telephone field. They 
all agreed this was the bane of the telephone business, and 
that a service, such as the new invention promises, would 
be a blessing to every community using a party line. It 
would also be the means of relieving the commissioners 
from a great deal of strife and protest with which they 
are now bombarded. Instances were cited where serious 
feuds had arisen on account of eavesdropping, and where 
legal action had been requested to put a stop to the exist- 
ing nuisance. 

Commissioner Halford Erickson, of Wisconsin, strongly 
intimated that this device was the thing the country had 
been looking for. He predicted a general demand on the 
part of the telephone companies when the virtues of the 
new instrument became widely known. Representatives 
from the following states examined the device, many of 
them expressing the intention to, have the new lock-out in- 
troduced within their jurisdiction at the earliest possible 
moment: California, Oklahoma, Kansas, Nebraska, South 
Dakota, North Dakota, Minnesota, Wisconsin, Illinois, Ken- 
tucky, Virginia, Maryland, New Jersey, Missouri, South 
Carolina. Judson C. Clements and Edgar E. Clark, of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, both showed deep inter- 
est in the new invention. They went into detail, thorough- 
ly, as to the workings, the cost, length of life, etc., of the 
device. 

The commissioners from several states are 
ing their chief engineers to the Minneapolis office of the 
Adsit General Electric Co., to gather first hand working 
knowledge of the new contrivance. 

The Washington Post commented at length on the stir 
caused by the exhibition of the new lock-out, and referred 
to the new device on its editorial page, as follows: 


now send- 


The. inability of rural telephone companies to prevent 
what is best described by the very common terms “rubber- 
ing” and “butting in” on the line, has been the bane of 
rural telephone users since the widespread adoption of the 
party line system in rural districts. Eavesdropping on the 
wire has been the curse of rural life, especially that por- 
tion who desire and respect privacy. Court records show 
many feuds and fights which have resulted from “listening 
in” on a party wire. 

Many devices have been invented to overcome this ob- 
jectionable feature, but most of them had serious defects, 
in that they were systems which required the discarding 
of all present equipment, which obviously, was not an 
economic method. The new device being exhibited at the 
state public utility commissioners’ convention, is an at- 
tachment which can be utilized on any make of telephone, 
and locks out all other subscribers on a party line, mak- 
ing it impossible for “busy bodies” to overhear the per- 
sonal and private conversation of a neighbor. : 

The state public utility commissioners, including the rail- 
way and warehouse commissioners, who are now in session 
in Washington, are making a thorough investigation of this 
new phase of the rural telephone business. It is likely that 
the entire rural system will be revolutionized as a result. 


The company states that it has been overwhelmed with 
orders for the new lock-out device from all sections of the 
country, and also from the Canadian government, while the 
countries of New Zealand, Australia, Panama and Porto 
Rico have manifested a growing interest in the invention. 

The new lock-out is being given liberal publicity in all 
the leading magazines and journals of the country. The 
Literary Digest saw fit to give the new invention prominent 
mention, covering practically a whole page. The Saturday 
Evening Post spoke in the highest terms of the new in- 


vention in a recent issue. Newspapers throughout the 


country and trade journals interested in electrical devices, 
have given the new acquisition a hearty welcome. 

The Adsit company will have a working line on exhibition 
in the “Palace of Liberal Arts” at the Panama-Pacific In- 
ternational Exposition at San Francisco. 
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Taken all in all, it may be said that this device has had 
the most thorough and the most rapid introduction of any 
invention in the telephone field, since the introduction of 
the improved transmitter. 





New Catalog of Belden Mfg. Co. 

The Belden Mfg. Co., of Chicago, has just issued a new and 
complete catalog, No. 6, of its electrical wires, cable and cord- 
age. The catalog contains detailed prices and specific informa- 
tion about Belden products, besides giving wire tables and 
data which will be of considerable value to the telephone man. 
Several pages are devoted to instruction for making calcula- 
tions for winding coils, illustrative explanations being used to 
make the matter plain. 

The 181-page catalog is designed to stand constant handling 
and hard usage, being printed on heavy enamel stock and 
bound in cloth. The Belden company issues this catalog about 
every two or three years. Not only are full descriptions given 
of the various parts, but illustrations are freely used, so that 
the possibility of errors in ordering are slight, and the pur- 
chaser knows exactly what he is ordering. 

More than 30 new pages have been required to list the com- 
pany’s present complete line, the additions including: magnet 
wire, square and rectangular forms; enameled and asbestos 
covered magnet wire, Chromel resistance wire, Deltatape, phos- 
phor bronze wire, moving picture machine cable, motor lead 
or brush wire, new styles of automobile ignition and lighting 
cable, flexible metal conduit, armored cable, Belden-Bakelite 
molded insulation and parts, Bakelite sheets, rods and tubing, 
wireless telegraph wire, “Litzendrath” wire, miscellaneous flex- 
ible cordage, new tips and terminals, new stranded copper 
cables, winding machines, tension device, varnishes, tapes and 
webbings. 

Accompanying this catalog is a folder in which are listed dis- 
counts and base prices applying to the new Belden catalog. 

Since catalog No. 6 went to press, the Belden Mfg. Co. has 
added to its stock a complete line of vulcanized fibre rods, 
sheets and tubings. For that reason, bulletin No. 1009, quot- 
ing prices and containing complete information about this ma- 
terial has been issued. Special prices on Christmas tree out- 
fits for 110-volt circuits are quoted upon a loose leaf insert 
in the catalog. 


The Second Issue of Gar-Facts. 

The second or Thanksgiving number of Gar-Facts, pub- 
lished by the Garford Mfg. Co. of Elyria, Ohio, is fresh in 
the mails, a copy having just been received by TELEPHONY. 
Gar-Facts is a live publication containing 32 pages of up- 
to-date readable matter that entertains as well as instructs. 
Every telephone man should get on the Garford mailing 
list, if he is not already receiving a copy of Gar-Facts. 

In the current issue appears an article by Ray B. Man- 
son, chief engineer of the company, on the care of switch- 
board cords, which will be of much value to operating com- 
panies. Correct and incorrect methods of handling switch- 
board plugs are- described and illustrated. Cord construc- 
tion, repairing and reinforcing defective cords are described 
in detail. 

A holiday offer is also made on a Tuto autombile warning 
signal which is proving decidedly popular among telephone 
men. Most exchanges own autombiles. If they do not, 
they have friends that do and the Tuto is certainly a wel- 
come Christmas present. If there are some who have not 
seen this offer, they should make it a point to obtain a 
Thanksgiving number of Gar-Facts. A copy will be sent 
immediately upon request. 





Leeds & Northrup Co.’s Recent Orders. 
The Leeds & Northrup Co., Philadelphia. Pa., reports very 
satisfactory sales on its Type S portable testing set, and 
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has recently made sales to the following companies: Michigan 
felephone Co., Detroit, Mich.; Winona Telephone Co., Winona, 
Minn.; Green Castle Telephone Co., Greencastle, Ind.; Postal 
Telegraph Cable Co., New York; Chesapeake & Potomac Tele- 


phone Co., Baltimore, Md.; Orlando Telephone Co., Orlando, 


la.; Sun Telephone & Telegraph Co., Corinth, Miss.; Wells- 
ville Co-operative Telephone Co., Wellsville, Kans.; Home 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., Portland, Ore. ; North State Tele- 
phone Co., High Point, N. C.; British Columbia Telephone Co., 
Vancouver, B. C., Can.; Norman County Telephone Co., Ada, 
Minn.; Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co., San Francisco, Cal.; 
Portsmouth Telephone Co., Salina, Kans.; Emmetsburg Tele- 
phone Co., Emmetsburg, Ia.; United Telephone Co., Bluffton, 
Ohio; Port Hope Telephone Co., Port Hope, Mich.; Home 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., Los Angeles, Cal.; Willoughby 
Telephone Co., Willoughby, Ohio. ; United Telephone Co., Belle- 
fontaine, Ohio. 





Ohio State Telephone Co. Adds to Its Automatic Exchanges. 

A contract for 5,200 lines of full automatic central office 
equipment has been placed with the Automatic Electric Ca: 
of Chicago, by the Ohio State Telephone Co., which was organ- 
ized in July of this year. This company owns and operates 
some 104,000 telephones in about 40 cities and towns throughout 
Ohio, together with 16,000 miles of toll circuit. 

This order comes from a group of men who have long been 
familiar with automatic equipment and who know thoroughly 
what it has done and can do. The Ohio State Telephone Co. 
is at present operating three automatic exchanges with an ag- 
gregate of 25,000 telephones. These have been in service some 
ten years. The fact that the officers and engineers have de- 
cided, as a part of the first step of the program of reconstruc- 
tion and extension undertaken by this company, to add sub- 
stantially to their automatic installation, may be regarded as 
a conspicuous recommendation of that system. 

A part of the apparatus ordered at this time will replace 
the manual switchboard now operating in Youngstown, where 
the entire central office is to be re-equipped and the outside 
construction rehabilitated and extended. The balance of the 
automatic equipment is to be installed as an addition to the 
Columbus exchange, which has been operating automatically 
during the past nine and a half years, and now has some 15,000 
automatic telephones in service. 





Swedish-American Company Experiencing Good Business. 

F. J. Ruehlmann, purchasing agent for the Swedish- 
American Telephone Mfg. Co., of Chicago, reports that 
business has been very active during the last few months, 
as is shown by the large number of orders which have been 
placed for central office equipments. The orders recently 
received include installations at Bode, Ottosen and Liver- 
more, Iowa; Jonesboro and Williford, Ark.; Ft. Shaw, 
Mont.; Licking and Washburn, Mo.; Driftwood, Okla.; 
Rocky Hill Station, The Forks and Bardwell, Ky.; Con- 
gress and Groverhill, Ohio; Union Mills, N. C.; Hartland, 
N. B., Canada; Washington and Elkville, W. Va.; Jetmore, 
Kans., and Wayne, Mich. 

It will be noticed that these central office equipments are 
widely distributed, which goes to show that the orders for 
Swedish-American apparatus are not confined to one section 
ci the country. 





Improved Telephone Service in Manila, P. I. 

The local telephone company at Manila, P. I., is im- 
proving its service by means of branch switchboards in dif- 
ferent sections of the city. Work has begun on a new and 
larger branch office for the Santa Mesa district. An en- 
largement of the main office is also proposed, and addi- 
tional positions have also been ordered sufficient to in- 
crease the present capacity of the main office about 25 
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per cent. It is also proposed to supplement the directory 
periodically issued, by issuing monthly sheets containing 
all the new installations and changes for the month. 





T. L. Dunlap Joins Kellogg Sales Force. 

“What is worth doing at all is worth doing well,” said 
T. L. Dunlap in referring to the long service a certain 
exchange equipment had given—and at the same time an- 
nouncing that he had joined the sales force of the Kel- 
logge Switchboard & Sup- 
ply Co. Mr. Dunlap has 
“srown up with the tele- 
phone.” He has been in 
the telephone and electri- 
cal business 27 years, and 
has a rare practical expe- 
rience in its many kinds 
of service. These years 
prove him a man _ who 
lives up to his slogan, 
and there is no exchange 
with which he has ever 
been connected but what 
has done its duty well. 

Mr. Dunlap started in 
telephone’ construction 
work in 1887. He was 
also interested in electric 
lighting construction of 
that time. In 1889 he 
went with the Bell tele- 
phone company in general construction work. He has the 
distinction of being the man who put up the first wire of 
the Pennsylvania system to connect Johnstown, east and 
west, after the flood. This was in ’88. 

He followed construction and contracting work for a 
number of years, and was a prominent factor in the build- 
ing of power plants for electric lighting and street railways 
at Joplin, Webb City and Carterville, Mo. He took part 
in the building of the first interurban railroad in the U. S. 

In 1893, at the opening of the Independent telephone 
business, Mr. Dunlap organized an Independent company 
and plant at Springfield, Mo. His activities caused the Bell 
company to cut its rate a dollar per month, and the new 
organization had to be abandoned. He speaks reminiscent- 
ly of the number and varied nature of the threats and 
warnings that the new and “quite impossible” Independent 
telephone exchange brought forth from monopoly sources. 
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In 1900 he went to Joplin as general superintendent of 
the old Home Telephone Co., and a year later secured a 
franchise for the Springfield plant. In 1902 he bought and 
rebuilt the Neosho, Mo., exchange, being influential in the 
buying of the first Kellogg switchboard. 

In was in 1905, during the Topeka convention, that Mr. 
Dunlap joined forces with the Monarch Telephone Mfg. 
Co., where he remained until August of this year. 

Mr, Dunlap was born on a farm in southwest Missouri, 
in Christian county. In 1899 he married Miss Isabelle 


Rose of Mount Vernon, Missouri, and they have five 
charming daughters. 
A glimpse into Mr. Dunlap’s card case gives photo- 


graphic evidence of the truth of this statement, and in- 
cidentally, a glimpse of his character, as the following 
lines, signed T. L. D. show: “Some people count their 
riches in money, bonds and land, while others chant of 
knowledge and what they can command. But for the prize 
of living, in all its maze and whirl, there’s naught can 
count a minute with my Six Million Dollar Girls.” 

Mr. Dunlap will have headquarters at the Kansas City 
branch office of the Kellogg company. 








Condensed News Reports 


Officers of Companies Are Urgently Requested to Forward to Us Promptly All Financial and Other State- 
ments as Soon as Issued and Any Items of Interest as to Their Plants and Systems 


Personal. 


WittiAM MCCLELLAN, special engineer to the Public Service 
Commission of New York, has direct supervision over the 
valuation and appraisal of the New York Telephone Co. This 
investigation resulted from a series of efforts on the part of 
the public to secure a lower scale of rates on telephone calls 
in New York, and is prob- 
ably the most important 
work yet undertaken by 
the commission. The leg- 
islature has appropriated 
$100,000 for the purpose, 
which involves a minute 
examination into the 
worth of the company’s 
equipment, franchises, etc. 
The value of its holdings 
will largely govern the 
decision of the commis- 
sion in the matter of tolls, 
which the company claims 
are now on an equitable 
basis. 

Mr. McClellan was pre- 
viously identified with the 
commission, having been 
electrical engineer and 
later chief engineer of the 
division of light, heat and 
power, and his experience 
in the electrical and con- 
struction field well quali- 
fies him to execute his 
duties in this appraisal 
successfully. 

He is a native of Phil- 
adelphia, where he was born November 6, 1872. After being 
educated in the public schools, Mr. McClellan attended the 
University of Pennsylvania, from which he graduated, receiv- 
ing the degree of B. S. in 1900 and that of Ph. D. in 1903. 
Previous to entering the university he was engaged as assist- 
ant in engineering at Swarthmore College, taught in the Boys’ 
High School at Reading, Penna., and did a variety of small 
electrical and mechanical engineering tasks. Immediately fol- 
lowing his graduation, he became associated with the univer- 
sity’s staff as instructor, continuing in that capacity for sev- 
eral years. 

Mr. McClellan later acted as engineer in charge of con- 
struction with the Philadelphia Rapid Transit Co. The nature 
of this work broadened his experience and led to his appoint- 
ment, in 1905, as managing engineer of Westinghouse, Church, 
Kerr & Co., with headquarters in New York City. Two years 
later he organized the Campion-McClellan Co. and devoted 
himself to independent engineering and construction work. 

In 1911, the Public Service Commission of New York ap- 
pointed Mr. McClellan electrical engineer for the second dis- 
trict, and he was subsequently promoted to chief engineer of 
the division of light, heat and power, from which position he 
resigned in July, 1913, to resume office practice in valuation 
and rate matters pertaining to public utilities. 

Although he has had no telephone experience, Mr. McClellan 
was placed in charge of this investigation because of his wide 
experience in the electrical and construction field. Both the 
commission and the telephone company regard this appraisal 
as more of a valuation matter than a telephone matter. 

Mr. McClellan has a corps of very efficient assistants, among 
whom are S. P. Grace, who has had a wide experience in 
telephone engineering, Dean Languir, of extended accounting 
experience and Milton B. Ignatius, of statistical experience. 

James L. Hatt, of Chicago, has been appointed foreman in 
charge of field work connected with the subscriber count, now 
being made of the automatic system in Chicago, by the de- 
partment of public service, under Commissioner Montague 
Ferry. Mr. Hall was born in Chicago, December 7, 1887, and 
was educated in the public and high schools of that city. As 
chief clerk in the office of the Chicago plant superintendent of 
the Western Union Telegraph Co. and later as chief clerk to 
the superintendent of plant construction of the Illinois Tele- 
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phone & Telegraph Co., he received training of great value 
in the present work of determining the relations existing be- 
tween the automatic telephone users in Chicago and the IlIli- 
nois Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

WILL GREEN, formerly engineer and plant superintendent of 
the Home Telephone Co. of Joplin, Mo., has been appointed 
chief engineer of the Texas Telephone Co., with headquarters 
in Waco, Texas. 

H. B. Wacner, of St. Joseph, Mo., has been appointed gen- 
eral superintendent of traffic of the Texas Telephone Co., with 
headquarters in Waco, Texas. Mr. Wagner was formerly chief 
operator in the telephone department of the N. Y., N. H. & H. 
R. R. Co., at Boston, and later was connected with the traffic 
department of the New England Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
in the same city. He has recently been located in St. Joseph, 
Mo. 

H. P. HuGuHEs, manager of the Denison, Texas, exchange of 
the Southwestern Telegraph & Telephone Co., has been trans- 
ferred to Teague, Texas. C. C. Kirby, of that city, will be 
placed in charge of the Denison plant. 


Obituary. 

Joun M. Cooper, president of the Baxter Telephone Co., Bax- 
ter Springs, Kans., died recently at his home in Baxter Springs, 
at the age of 73 years. Mr. Cooper came to Baxter Springs 
in 1868. He was president of the Baxter State Bank, and 
part owner of a railroad in Oklahoma and lead and zinc mines 
in Galena. He also owned thousands of acres of land in Kan- 
sas, Missouri and Oklahoma. Mr. Cooper is an old war vet- 
eran, having served in the Illinois 16th infantry in the civil 
war. It is said that he leaves an estate estimated to be worth 
$1,000,000. 

New Companies and Incorporations. 

PALESTINE, ILt.—The La Motte Co-operative Telephone Co. 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $4,500. The in- 


corporators are: G. L. Wenner, J. G. Nelson and E. S. Fry, 


of Palestine. 

BaAncor, IowA.—The Bangor Telephone Co. has filed articles 
of incorporation with a capital stock of $10,000. The incor- 
porators are: M. H. Green, D. C. Norman, H. F. Hollings- 
worth and J. W. Tracey. 

CUMBERLAND, IowA.—The Cumberland Telephone Co. has 
filed articles of incorporation with a capital stock of $2,000. 
The directors are: Prosper Pettinger, D. B. Frink, W. J. Far- 
well, Charles H. Rhode, Emke Euken, H. D. Bro.n, John W. 
Welton, I. E. Norris and James M. Hoyt. The officers are: 
Prosper Pettinger, president; D. B. Frink, vice-president; 
Chas. H. Rhode, secretary, and W. J. Farwell, treasurer. 


Dickinson, N. D.—The Versippi Telephone Co. has been in- 
corporated with a capital stock of $2,500. The incorporators 
are as follows: P. F. Stults, F. W. Pelton and George W. 
Serber. 

CiymeEr, N. Y.—The Clymer Telephone Co. has been incor- 
porated with a capital stock of $20,000. The directors include: 
J. G. Gallup, Marion A. Keyes, Elmer Warnshouse, M. H. 
Cline, W. J. Cline, Benjamin Wassink, and C. G. Mead, of 
Clymer. 

Piattre, S. D.—The Chas. Mix County Farmers Telephone 
Co. has been organized with a capital stock of $5,000. The in- 
corporators are: H. Harding, S. T. Hanson and H. T. Sly. 

Beaumont, TExAS.—The Sabine Citizens’ Telephone Co. has 
been organized with a capital stock of $5,000. The officers are: 
W. H. Butler, Marlin, president; R. H. Minter, Sabine, vice- 
president and general manager; H. B. Arnold, Hemphill, sec- 
retary; A. M. Jones, Hemphill, treasurer. 


Construction. 

Avrora Itt.—The Interstate Independent Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., is planning to enlarge its Joliet plant at an expendi- 
ture of $1,000. This is necessitated by the demands of in- 
creased service. 

Rotta, Kan.—The Western Telephone Co. has been pur- 
chased by A. D. Thompson, who will begin the building of a 
line from Rolla to Hugoton. 

Cassopotis, Mico.—The Home Telephone Co. is making im- 
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